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August 1930 


BY THE EDITOR. | 


The development of a required technique for sound films, 
so far a business of proving by negatives, has already left 
behind, with a gesture sufficiently over-spirited to seem un- 
necessary in so evidently a transient stage, the ‘‘ photo- 
graphed theatre,’’ where the camera remained Stationary as 
virtue in a Marseilles house of ill-fame. Goaded by the im- 
mediate precedent of the Russian film, the next experimenta- 
lists demanded of sound films that they should return to the 


visual plan of abbreviations and detail-by-cutting—an error He | 
almost as glaringly evident as the first, calling for super- f 7 
human power of mental assimilation, with this dual bom- a 
-bardment of sensation. i 
The time was ripe for the development of what the silent §#§§$ jf 

screen itself has made but little use of or abused—the travel- tee 

= ling shot. I mean the intelligent-travelling shot that moves | 
™ because impulse and action have led to curiosity to follow rea 
that movement. Such qualification is necessary in memory 
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CLOSE UP 
of the idiotic toppling images that fill our memory, the rickety 
and tremulous careerings of tipsy trolleys and those wicked 
jerks that reinstate the image, partly lost midway. 

Of the ‘‘ travellings ’’ of early history, we recall the deft 
and felicitous Murnauisms—parts of Sunrise, much of 
Faust. Mysterious, portentous and structural. Joan, in- 
cisive and psychically arrogant. Panning more often than 
travelling, however, and panning brings the mind to the 
incredibly perfect crowd manipulation of Lonesome, Pan- 
dora’s run upstairs—one could go on for ever. Mamoulian 
then, loping round after his night-club queen, that breed of 
angels doing what they’re doing for love—a film for lackeys, 
but Mamoulian’s principles of organisation revealed that here 
was no cinematic ignoramus. Mamoulian was arriving at 
the starting point, with his eyes open. 

The future, the very near future, has a better development. 
The expanding screen. For if sound is to be—you could 
almost say Eisenstoned—if sound is to be overtoned, modu-— 
lated, controlled and recreated — the newest art — then the 
static screen is definitely going to hinder it. 

For, as sound approaches, dies, is, evades, so the image 
must be its complement, and approach, die, be, evade, in the 
same tonic structure. 

We need, to achieve something of this, a screen picture 
that can rush out to all corners of the auditorium, surge for- 
ward, disappear like a train, throb like a heart, coil like a 
snake, spray like water, rise like smoke, narrow like love, or 
drip purple like hope. This screen, or, more accurately, — 
projection control, will have the twin functions of being able 


to expand simply, contract or bend, what you will, taking 
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its image with it, and also it will be a tolling back, a ‘ie 
closure of the image, like curtains rising on a proscenium 
front, revealing by degrees the whole, or chosen parts of a 
scene. More than this: bringing, when necessary, the entire 


Scene into the midst of the audience. The possibilities are | 


exciting. And the need for the moving camera oy not be 
so paramount after all. The thought of a ‘‘ mix’ from a 
receding, vast ribbon of long-shot to an iG eke close-up 
—if you think of it as something more vital than say a long 
shot of bedecked but unclad girls and a close up of some 
bottled blond—suggests a tension and abstraction of intense 
dramatic possibility. The thought of images, and succeed- 
ing images stalking silently past us in a procession of ghosts 
is definitely apt to make us impatient for this time to come. 
Yes. For such a screen sound will have not use but need. 
The one thing that is awful is the thought that it may become 
a vehicle for those polite, not even dimly Creole ‘‘ negro ”’ 
rhythms of the East Side Jew composers for impeccable 
though rendering by Argentines and Dagoes. 
KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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SOMETHING QUITE 
DIFFERENT IS NEEDED 


It is not generally known that Eleanora Duse, during: the 
last years of her life, made a film. It was called Ashes. But 
is it not generally known because Duse had it destroyed; 
she was not satisfied with herself . . . at the end of her life, 
she ‘‘ recognised at once that a different training, a different 
technique was necessary for this new art’’ and ‘‘ I am too 
old for it ’’ she said, ‘‘ isn’t it a pity ?’’ two years before she 

Duse, eight years ago, was found haunting the cinemas of 
Florence. If you know what those were like four years later, 
as I do, you will come a little nearer understanding her great- 
ness in realising cinema itself. For Duse had been born in 
the life of the theatre, she had lived in it all her life, and could 
not keep away from it; and Yet, when she Was sixty-two, 
with years of acclamation and success behind her, she said 
to someone who reproached her for going to films, that they 
were ‘‘ perhaps a genuine expression of the modern world.’ 
‘‘ If I were twenty years younger | would begin all over 
again on the films and I am certain that I could do a great 
deal on them and perhaps evolve something like a completely 
new form of art . . . one would have to forget the theatre 
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entirely and learn how to express oneself in the language of | ia ae 
the films, which is as yet undeveloped, but something quite ia | i | 
different is needed (1.e., from stage technique) ...a new itd i 
and more effective kind of poetry, a new expression of the ae il 
human soul . . . Iam too old for it, isn’t it a pity ?’’. | Pt 
Ido thinke: that ought to be known. 
‘Duse, of course, never found the theatre she wanted. She aie | 
was always searching for ‘‘ new and: more effective kind of = = |_|} 
poetry ’’ in the theatre, and she lived enough to glimpse 
it invcinema. 
Brigitte Helm’s is much the same trouble: She is born ny 
twenty years too soon and faced with her, most directors can 
only turn that flaming spirituality into vamp roles, robing | 
an icicle in satin, covering a flame with unneeded tinsel. — | 
~ It always happens to me that when I read of Duse, I think | 
of Helm, and in writing of Helm, I want to write too of Duse. 
People will think that I am comparing them, which is absurd, 
the kind of thing that people would think. It simply is that 
if you are talking of the South Pole to someone, you pre- 
sume some knowledge of the North Pole, though the two are 
quite different. There are, for instance, no bears in the 
Antarctic, far fewer flowers and the Aurora Borealis is much 
poorer; on the nnn hand there are more and greater ice- gay 3) 
bergs. They are ‘' poles apart,’’ but it is what lies between Oy) Hee 
that makes simultaneous consideration possible, and I feel | 
that there was Duse, whom I did just see, and here is Brigitte i) ie 
Helm, and everything else lies between. But that of course ||| || 
does not bring them together. An Arctic bird could not live Pp | 
in the South Pole. | | a 
_ But constantly surprised at nearly 
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everything that happens, is ... the way people live and 


their love-affairs, flying the Atlantic, Mickey now. he fails to 
develop, Cochran revues, the use of radio, the fact that 


women have not evolved either a useful or a beautiful cos- 
tume, our treatment of such things as gases and *‘ natives,’’ 


the things we talk about and, can | believe my ears, the 


things we don’t. And when I look back, there was Duse, 
accepting the cinema and realising it, and I look round again 
and find Helm, who does to me typify a lot that we. call 
‘“modern.’? The things which, the more one grows accus- 
tomed to being alive, one finds one can use .... zip- 
fasteners, the rock paintings at Makumbi, Heinrich Mann’s 


Berlin, the outside of Selfridges, the colours and materials 


of the Central London railway, and the fact that a sunbeam 
could give a 120 m.p.h. aeroplane a start of five million miles 


in a five million and one mile race and win. bt is with al that 
_ Brigitte Helm fits in. 


So when she arrived at Wembley, to do interiors. on the 
four-tongued City of Song, I went down to see her... It 


happened that just before, some friends of mine were reading 


Ibsen, and as I had seen The Lady from the Sea acted by 


Duse, I was reading her life by Rheinhardt (Berlin, 1928, 


Secker, London, 1930, 16s.) and perhaps because of associa- 


tion through Werner Krauss in The Wild Duck, though I 


think because I always, Duse apart, thought so, I was think- 
ing of Helm in such plays as Rosmersholm and The. Doll‘s 
House. Anyway, you see I was in a certain amount. of 
muddle which Helm only increased by making it seem bia 


‘natural. 
She has a gift for making things seem that. It seninatinn i 
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natural to be sitting talking to her, although the prospect of 
meeting the trailing turbaned creature of German films with 
the sidelong glance is unnerving. It seems quite natural at 
the time to find that she is not this at all, though you only 
think that after. She is not in the least a star and not in the 
least indifferent. Her eyes are so blue and her skin so Ger- 
manic-gold that the steel-and-silver Brigitte Helm ‘of the 
screen ‘seems (what it is) a creation of her mind. Off the 
screen, even in make up and a long pale blue dress, she and 
her screen-self seem complementary but detached. What 
they call bi-polarity, I believe. But you see that the screen 
Helm is the clothing devised by the mind for her actual self, 
which 1s so friendly and'radiant and lights up so gently when 
you mention Pabst, say you know Berlin or tell her she will 
soon see Anna Christie. — 

It is absurd to mitigate Helm’s magnetism because they 
often put her in mediocre films. We are told she cannot be 
as good as we think she is, it is merely personality shining 
in a desert. But personality could not alone, at twenty-two 
have made Helm the most important actress in the European 
cinema, playing with equal insight young wives, girls and 
mature women, crooks, miller’s daughters, hostesses and 
expensive prostitutes generally. Look at. other people in 
mediocre films and see how mediocre they are. Think of 
Dita Parlo’s failure to be anything but superficial in Heim- 
kehr, think of how much more Helm did in The Wonderful 
Lie than Parlo again in Hungarian Rhapsody, and, classic 
instance, think of Louise Brooks—Lulu. Ina good film too, 
well a goodish one, think how much better even than Marlene 
Dietrich Helm would have been in all that is important. The 
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trouble is that Helm in a bad film makes it seem much better. 
She gives it a vitality on a real, pyschic plane. She brings 
motives and moods into play that never are brought into play 
except by her, though we know them in our daily lives, and 
she can give them with a sharpness which loses no delicacy 
and a fulness which is never broad. She makes a living 
woman ina film where no woman could live, and so, brought 
up on the slick interpretations, which give us no women at 
all, of Norma Shearer, Ruth Chatterton, Mary Brian and the 
rest who are so pleasant in their way, we rather tend to say 
that Helm is ‘‘ exotic.’’ Actually, she becomes only exotic 
when she has a bad director, and her cool ardour and sort 
of mystical matter-of-factness are diverted into vamp roles. 
Duse, of course, acted in mediocre plays. Sardou, Dumas. 
She did Shakespeare, Ibsen, Goldoni too, but Heimat and La 
Dame Aux Cameélias, plays like that, were her repertory. 
Once again, those plays acted by ordinary players show 
Duse’s greatness. I only once saw Duse, once only, in only 
one play, but the extraordinary thing is that having seen that, 
agi I have a good knowledge of what she would have been like 
he in those other plays which I have seen actresses make nothing 
of. And why did ane on appearing in these plays? Rhein- 
hardt’ s book says ‘‘ Because she felt that their ,»conventional 
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construction left the. character parts undeveloped; they pro- 
vided merely a framework in which she had room to create 
her own conception . . . acting was the creative expression 
of an inner discord which, might have become. pathological 
a4 but for her gifts, a projection of split in the personality, a 

ya solution for her own problems.’’ And Paul Schlenther wrote 
of her creations ‘‘ When one sees-an actress like Duse taking 
94. 
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all the crudeness out of those crude and mediocre plays one 
is compelled to admit that acting can be completely emanci- 
pated from poetry and to swear that it is a flow of changing 
plastic effects more akin to sculpture.’” Words which rather 


seem to fit what Helm does in the train sequence in Alraune 


and in Abwege (The Crisis) and in The Wonderful Lie. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why I keep referring to Duse in 
what should be an interview with Brigitte Helm is that most 
of the things which were said of Duse’s work seem as you see 
to apply to Helm. That uncanny quality which one can find 
no name for, merely say she is tense and true and pyschic 
. . . one finds in a book on Duse that everyone felt in her 
‘* something: of the elemental and indefinable,’’ and that is 
what you want for Helm’s uncanny power. : 
_ That power is due to her being behind her parts. The ice- 
flaming presence we see on the screen flames, it seems to me, 
with mind. There is the glittering scythe and behind it the 
swing of the scythe. That is Helm, acting. Mind-acting. 
She makes herself a vehicle for it, as Duse felt herself a vehicle 
for a power greater than herself. They say that when, in the 


first act of La Dame aux Cameélias, the dance is broken by a 


cough, ‘‘ Duse merely stopped and looked nervous.’’ That 
is 4 remarkable thing to do. I think only Brigitte Helm on 
the screen could do it. She is always at her best when she 
stops and looks nervous; that is to say, when her actual 
person stops and she is a vehicle for flowing mind. You are 
never taken in by the fact that Helm plays vamps so well, are 
you ?; so much the better than Garbo for instance? She says 
“© T will play a vamp, of course, but she must have something 


here ’’—and she hits neither heart nor head, but her chest, 
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CLOSE UP 
meaning drive and the need to get something out. It seems 
she instinctively feels that crooks have their expression 
twisted, have the wrong outlet, and wants to know why that 
is so... because, like any creative worker, she wants to 
free herself. 

If you grant mind-acting, you will see that to the mind the 
actual ‘physical side seems so strident and unimportant in 
many ways that the only way of stressing its unimportance is 
to make it (almost) burlesque. I mean that to anyone creating 
pyschically the material symbols with which they create, the — 
actual world with which they must symbolise the real inner 
world, seem so crude, highly-coloured and over-solid because 
they cannot be ethereal that to stress the solidity stresses also 
the ethereality. Helm could not be such a good vamp were 
that all she were at. That is a well-known fact, exemplified 
by ‘* I could not love thee dear so much ’’ etc., and by the 
pure Duse being the only person who dared put on plays that 
were thought highly immoral, such as Renan’s L’A bbesse de 
Jouarre. To me, Brigitte Helm stands for an entirely pecu- 
liar type of acting which is not in the least exotic, but merely 
rare. It is simply that she goes further and takes things on 
to a higher plane. The things she is called on to do in her 
parts she does a little more sharply, she sees’ a little more 
clearly; and when she is ‘to be exotic, she’ carries exoticism a 
little further, because she is behind it and that is her mind’s 
comment on it. But in simple parts or sophisticated parts, 
you can always find what she is doing, if you look, what she 
‘is searching for in the parts, the solution she is trying to 
achieve as she develops, and that ** split in personality ’’ was 
so marked when I met her at Wembley that when I came on 
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the phrase in the book, I got muddled with Duse, and have 
written no interview at all. 

But does that matter? I can tell you that she hated The 
Yacht of the Seven Sins; that she says everything is due to 
one’s director, it is awful to work with a director who makes 
one do stupid things as some of them do; that she speaks two 
languages in City of Song, her first talkie, but plans to add 
French and English to these in her next film, to be made in 
Germany with Fritz Kortner. Then she plans to go on the 
stage, because she has been working since she was sixteen and 
has never had to speak, and she feels the stage will give her 
voice-poise. She would like to go to Hollywood for no more 
than two films. She would learn a lot in Hollywood if she — 
came back in time; and she thinks it a pity to work too long 
for one firm, because they get fixed in their ideas about you. 
And she wants a new type of part (in my opinion she needs 
a new kind of cinema, for the cinema which she represents, 
the psychological cinema, has not come into its own or even 
been properly born yet. Infant mortality in film-pyschology 
is high).. But what is all that compared to the fact that meet- 
ing her one knows she can act Ibsen and that the real part for 
her is neither a Manolescu crook, nor a Grune miller’s 
daughter, but a-combination of both. Real simplicity, which 
is sophistication achieved. And compared to the fact that 
eight years ago an elderly actress was complaining that she 
was twenty years too old and that she would like to begin all 
over again on the movies, the only thing in acting that isn’t 
old-fashioned between her and Brigitte Helm, now that the 
cinéma talks, going to the theatre to learn how to talk. I 
mean; do you see what I mean? = Rosert HERRING. 
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DIRTY WORK 


So we are exposed. The sleuths of the Tory Central 
Office after months of snooping around, have blown the 
whole dirty conspiracy sky high. Their fearless blood- 
hounds, noses to the ground, have unearthed the dastardly 
plot to undermine the very foundations of civilisation, The 
universe totters. The millions gasp with wonder and lift 
their voices to High Heaven in thankful praise for their 
deliverance. | 

But let us get to our muttons. The sleuthe have discovered 
that Russian films are being shown in England, And shown 
publicly, too. In fact, the REPORT containing the ex- 
posure emphasises by italics that one London cinema. ran 
The End of St. Petersburg five limes daily. Just think of it. 


By paying: sixpence you could see ‘‘ St. -con- 


tinuously from 1 p.m.toll p.m. Horrible! | 

And just think of the inflammable propaganda of some of 
these Russian films. Among others mentioned in_ the 
REPORT as guaranteed to pollute the minds of the great 
British public are The Postmaster, The Station Inspector, 
The Marnage of the Bear, and Polikushka. NED we Say, 
Horrible.. 

The real trouble seems to be the distressing habit of these 
Russians for making films that cause people to think. The 
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From Springtime at the Zoo, one of the Secrets of Nature series edited | 
by Mary Field for British Instructional. It is difficult to decide 
whether the preoccupation of the chimps with their spring modes in 
headgear is more or less piquant than Bruin’s game of solitaire ! 
In any event, all three are delicious and companionable people. 
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and Alexandroff during their recent stay in Paris. 


From Romance Sentimentale, a short sound film made by Eisenstein 
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REPORT quotes Eisenstein in Close Up (‘‘ a monthly film 
review ’’) as saying that the Soviet films are ‘‘ a powerful 
weapon for the propagation of ideas.’’ And, as we all know 
the last thing a film should do is to make people think. All 
the most ‘* successful ’’ box office films are those without 
any ideas at all, and it is only right that the Russians should 
be told. off. such time honoured and valuable 
traditions. 


Of course, you could scarcely expect the sleuths to be 


over accurate. TJ urksib was apparently made by a man called 
Torin, of whom we have never heard. C.B.D. had ‘‘ panics 
and riots in every corner,’’ (this is too rich!). Potemkin, 
according to the REPORT was shown by the Film Society 
at the New Gallery when as everybody knows it was the 
Tivoli. We learn that the Workers’ Film Society exhibited 
Men of the Woods in May 1928, whereas this film did not 
arrive in London until months after. 

I merely mention these little points in case the REPORT is 
given a second edition. Even our comic literature should be 
accurate. 

Who is behind this plot? Who are the enemies within 
the gate? Weill, according to the REPORT, the villains of 
the piece are : 

The Film Society. 
The London Workers’ iim 
The Atlas Film Co. 
Close Up ( A Film Magazine 
The Komintern. 
A five-headed monster. 
But the activities of the sleuths are not sibhned to ferret- 
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ing out Russian. films in England. Edgar Wallace must 
turn green with envy when he contemplates the international 
ramifications of the bloodhounds, for they have discovered 
that Ivor Montagu is in America, or about to go to America 
(they are not quite sure which). 

A few weeks ago Wardour Street was agog with’ excite- 
ment. Rumours were thicker than cans of film. All work 
was suspended. First came the news that Ivor Montagu 
had been.arrested in Hollywood. Then, Ivor Montagu was 
going to arrested when he arrived in Hollywood. Then, 
Ivor Montagu would be arrested when he stepped off the boat 


at New York. 


Wardour Street went back to work. 
Meanwhile Russian films continue to be shown in British 
cinemas, and audiences seem to like them. 
R. Bonp. 


‘A NEW BELGIAN FILM 


Histoire de Détective: by Charles Dekeukeleire. 

I must admit a special fondness for any film conceived and 
realised by a Belgian. 

The isolated efforts of young cinematographers full of faith 
in their art and of sturdy courage, have made me feel that 
the criticism with which their work has been received is not 
infrequently either harsh or unjust, for the reason that the 
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critics, misinterpreting their functions, allow themselves to 
be guided by considerations of sentiment. or of publicity. 

A Belgian work deserves to be studied with as much im- 
partiality and penetration as no matter what foreign master- 
piece and particularly is it necessary to take into consideration 
the modest technical and pecuniary resources at the command 
of the few Belgian producers. 

In the domain of intelligence and sinsibitity I consider my 
young compatriot Charles Dekeukeleire the best of those 
Belgians who have not so far experienced the attraction of 
foreign studios, who work at home and combine, when pro- 
ducing their films, all the functions that elsewhere are dis- 


tributed amongst an heirarchy of technicians and function-— 


aries. 


Dekeukeleire is a sistiomadis's man of the cinema; slowly, 
laboriously, he has acquired the solid experience that to-day 
qualifies him to give us a complete film of a new cinematic 
form and equilibrium, far surpassing his two early efforts 
Combat de Boxe and Impatience, short-length films one of 
which was a study of visual rhythm and the other an essay | in 
technique. 

In regard to his Histoire de Detectwe I dare to be both 
hopeful and enthusiastic. Hopeful as to the form, which is 
new and conceived in a way that will at first sight appear 
absurd to all those not well-versed in cinematics, but that is 
to my mind the beginning of a new manner. The author’s 
great merit is his. break with a tradition he finds out-moded 
and his discovery of a new method of expression. I am en- 
thusiastic with regard to certain fragments of this film where- 
in are mingled the freshness of a sentimental naivety and a 
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rhythmic treatment of the image that expresses the author’s 
temperament in a vigorous, Sane, constructive manner. 
It is for this reason that I find specially pleasing the less 


perfect passages of the film, those in which the image is too 
sharply accentuated, to the detriment of poetry, and the 


handling of certain images which stand out with an astonish- 
ing photographic precision, luminously spiritual: as for ex- 
ample the scene of apples in movement and of melting iron. 

I have said that Dekeukeleire represents a new visual ex- 
pressiveness. I would call it ‘* subjective dynamism.”’ 
Cinematography is the art of capturing the synthesis of 
movement, but it is not sufficient to place oneself outside the 
field of action and register on the film the moving elements 
of reality. This is the method of current productions, the 
cameraman being satisfied with merely recording life as it 
passes, himself remaining either motionless or at any rate in- 
different to the manifestations he is witnessing. He must 
give his lens, the eye of the camera, both. intelligence. and 
movement. | 

‘The registering apparatus itself becomes a organ, 
moving and reacting psychologically. For the spectacle of 
a world which hitherto was nothing but an animated photo- 
graph, dependent for its interest upon form and.the move- 
ment of figures, is substituted the impression received by the 
cameraman himself: the result being achieved by the syn- 
thesis of two distinct movements, the one that of his own 
interior life and the other that of external life, modified, 
designed, transformed in the direction of his Sassi vaa im- 
pression of it. 

This film will be contested SAE it reverses the normal 
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attitude of the spectator. He may no longer be an indifferent 
observer, sharing or not sharing the proffered joys and 
sorrows. He is, as it were, flung violently into the mélée. 
His eye is held by the screen and he is left unsupported by 
the artificial logic that has been established for everyday use 
_and for the purpose of facilitating understanding and estab- 
lishing pleasure. There are no love-scenes to be observed 
with the tranquillity of one accustomed to examine detali 
through opera-glasses. The elements that make for rational 
thought are sown within the whirlwind of sentiments and 
disordered ideas. And these images, rising from the sub- 
conscious, succeed each other in a disorder that is often much 
more significant than are the most logically-ordered intellec- 
tual processes. 

Nothing is more dedicate than this fasbotially mobile way 
of registering facts that are themselves subject to movement, 
and particularly in this film, subjective from beginning to end 
where the mobility of the apparatus is the result of a psycho- 
logical state of impatience, the febrile inquietude of a passion- 
ate search for the author’s own personality. 

~The weak point in the work is the use of an insufficient 
means for the realisation of a complete, too exclusive idea. 


The extreme rapidity of the images caught in rhythm with 


the author’s movement demands from the apparatus a tech- 
nical virtuosity that Science haS not so far achieved. Of this 
the author is aware, for one of the numerous sub-titles, all, by 
the way, extremely well drawn up, begs the spectator to 
excuse the momentary imperfection of the image at the instant 


when the leading character finds himself caught in the move- 
ment of a crowd. 
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Our compatriot has been well-advised in selecting an ex- 


tremely simple scenario. Such a choice is essential to the : 
success of a film of this kind. 


In general an uniform subjectivity is, I think, successfully 


to be presented only in short reels, in shbtches: A complete 
work calls for moments of arrest, breathing-spaces during 
which the spectator may recover himself. Continuous effort 
of eye and mind is fatiguing. | In representation, as in> 


thought, a certain quietude is essential. 

Histoire de Detective is conceived in a fever of enthusiasm 
and sincerity sometimes usurping the place of mastery and 
control. 

Dekeukeleire has nevertheless demonstrated that research, 
intelligent curiosity, ensures not a mere succés d’estime but 
the certainty of having gloriously contributed to the best 
development and to the perfection of the art of cinemato- 

ANDRE CAUVIN. 


WESTFRONT 1918 


In the course of another generation, when the history of the 
cinema comes to be written, it is probable that Westfront 1918, 
directed by Pabst, will occupy the same position with regard 
to the sound film that Potemkin occupies in relationship to 
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the silent picture. It is not that the basic idea of Westfront ts" 


brought out with the clarity it might have had in a Russian 
picture, nor even that it is as full of subtleties and overtones 
as Pabst’s earlier silent work, but every moment of this film 
is experimental, creative experiment with a new medium, 
sound as connected with visual motion. 


It seems so simple now that it is before us; as if we could 


not have lived these last twenty cinematic years without these 
principles being applied. Just as it is now impossible to 
conceive of life without the unconscious. Others no doubt will 
take this idea or that, enlarge, improve, so that in two or 
three years time the avant garde with have other idols, But 


it should be recorded that real creation with sound and move- 


ment began with Westfront 1918 and history must owe some- 


thing always to this film, and to its use of visual image with 
auditory sensation. | 


Our eyes are trained to see, but our ears are not yet trained 


to hear, and neither eyes nor ears know enough as yet to 
balance impressions properly together. Westfront shows 
us the way to a further and deeper artistic appreciation. 

_ For curiously enough, it is possible to deepen conscious- 
ness through film more than through other arts; perhaps 
through a process of concentration. And from Westfront 
is to be seen not a war film in sound so much as the possibility 


of developing .@ new. sense, a balance of ear, eye and brain 


with. all its exciting. problems. 

. Certainly no.other..director has achieurd the same results 
with sound to date, that Pabst has created in this film, 
_What.has. he made of sound? It is impossible to be pre- 
cise, 1 could: see the film only. once, and realised after the first 
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five minutes that if I were to report the film for Close Up, I 
must keep my mind on the purely technical aspects of the 
picture. But the intensity of the images was so great that 
I kept being swept from my attempted abstraction into the 
film itself. The chief points noted however were the 
following. 
Very little use of dialogue. (The only moment I desired 


silence was at one of the few places where it was used.) 


Much use of incidental sound. Travelling shots in place of 
close ups. The sensation of movement. For Westfront 
moves from beginning to.end. Some films are constructed 
from pauses. And sound films, from being at the begin- 


ning a series of photographs changed as slowly as slides, 


even now take what opportunity they may to minimise move- 
ment. But in Westfront there was no static moment; it 


moved more swiftly than any film I have seen, eakepe for 
some sequences in the work of Eisenstein. 


T was not particularly disposed to like Westfront before 


‘seeing it. First of all I must have read more than a dozen 
German war books and of them all I liked least Vier aus der 
Infantrie, the book by Johannsen upon which the scenario is 


founded. I should have liked myself to have seen Glaeser’s 
Jahrgang 1902 filmed. (Readers must not judge this book 
by the English translation in which whole sections are. 
omitted). It has always seemed to me that Glaeser described 
the outbreak of war, and gave an impression of its needless 
tragedy, as no other book in modern war literature has | 
rendered it. Whereas I found personally that Vier aus der 
Infantrie seemed non constructive and not sensible enough 
of the causes which led to war. Then also I felt doubtful 
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about Pabst’s ability to cope with great mass effects. His 
silent work has been best in small rooms and tense repressive 


atmospheres. And for mass effect, Russia has set a Standard 


gt difficult to equal. 


The film began with soldiers resting behind the ities, 


With fragments of talk, teasing of a French girl (played by 
Jackie Monnier) and with the ‘‘ four.’’ The student, the 
officer, Karl, (G. Diessl) the intelligent worker from the 


towns, and the big good-tempered peasant, (F. Campers). 


At first I could not distinguish the words at all; a common 


experience with talkies in a foreign language, then words 


began to be distinct here and there. Soldiers fetched water, 
they read, they teased the girl, and suddenly she replied in 
French, every syllable audible. And I began to be excited 
at this blending of languages, excited as one only can be 
doing something desired but not before experienced, as one 


is in flying, or when drift ice breaks for the first time slowly 


away from the horizon. For what opportunities of deepen- 
ing consciousness there are in this new use of sound, this 
mingling of speech that may be listened to without obligation 
to understand or to reply, that may be experimented with 
or played with, according to desire. Just for that moment 
one forgot Wesitfront and saw only misunderstandings 
averted, that-so often lead to war, by the increased knowledge 
of other languages the talking film might bring. ) 

‘Two soldiers fight. Another raises his hand to count one 
man out, and at the precise moment the arm falls, gunfire 
bursts the ears. 

» People race for the cellar down stairs and half broken steps. 
As they descend, the sound grows fainter. The student and 
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CLOSE UP 
the girl love, drawn together by danger, but the alarm sounds 
and the soldiers tramp up into increasing sound and away 
towards trenches. Words are reduced to a minimum; it is _ 
incidental noise, scrape of boots on stone, a sudden word, a 
door, the never ceasing hurricane of the artillery. Effective 
turmoil with long travelling shots so full of movement that 
one can think only of a camera automatically recording riot 
or meeting, for a newsreel. Trenches, mud, hurried orders. 
Sound only with a blank screen. Men fling themselves on 
wooden bunks. Equipment bumps against planks. A 
sudden order is shouted against incidental noise. Men race 
out again into mud. Explosions punctuate whistling shells. 
And helplessly against it from time to time, harsh rived 
audible words. 

The telephone lines are down. A dog trots off, atthe v0 
message strapped to his collar. The peasant and another 
soldier are trapped through the roof of a dug-out collapsing 
on them. Others work feverishly to dig them out. The 
peasant holds up the roof on his helmet till the metal of it 
is forced out of shape through the weight. Hands drag him 
out as another shell falling beside him buries his — : 
mene hope of rescue. 

The officer calls for a volunteer to go back with a my 
and remembering the girl, the student comes forward. Here 
again there are no falsely heroic passages but the arrival of 
the student behind the lines is shown, out of breath, terrified, 
deafened. ‘The officer's orderly smuggles out a plate of food, 
reward of all danger. He shares it with the still breathless 
student, who then slips off to risk, though it be counted 
desertion, a night with the girl. 
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. And next morning there is almost silence and he walks 
back over the ground where he had crouched and run between 
shell holes, to find: his companions. 

_ Other sequences follow ; there is a performance behind the 
lines remarkable for the effect of movement in long shot. 
The camera sweeps from the back of the room to the front. 
A man leaves in the far corner and it is more important. than 
the nearer faces. And the effect of these crowded shots, is 
threatening and unquiet. 


Karl goes on leave and the sound moderates. New drafts” 
march by and women wait in food queues. <A huge police- 


man isin charge. And here occurs one of the finest moments 
of the film. Karl’s mother sees him go up the distant stairs 
towards his flat. _ She is mid-way in the queue, dare she 
leave and lose her place? She explains and the policeman, in 
_ perfect. silence, shrugs his. shoulders. No words, no sound, 
only the utter non-reason and anihilation of war in one 
gesture. 

_. Karl finds: his key, Serange: relic of peace time among mili- 
tary tools, unlocks the door and finds his wife in bed with 
another man. Here for a moment only one would have pre- 
ferred silence, for the first words he screams become theatre. 
But. afterwards when he is silent again, looking at the rifle 
he has. been taught to use, and then to the wife and the 
strange man beside her, it is cinema. On the table is a call- 
ing up notice.- ** You, also,’’ Karl says and lets the stranger 
go. The mother comes, the wife cries, he spreads the table 
with food he has brought back and because they are hungry, 
they eat it, but he will not yield to entreaty or explanation. 
‘“ You do not understand,’’ the wife says, and ‘* you do not 
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understand ’’ he thinks. The days go by. He starts down 
the stairs back to the trenches. The wife cries and waits. 
Neither has understood the other: Instead of words there 
is only the sound of nailed boots on the stone steps, hurrying | 
at first, pausing mid-way, almost stopping, then going on 
steadily again because he is going back to his friends, to the 
peasant whom he meets and to the student who at that very 
moment has been choked by a Senegalese soldier and flung 
back into a hole full of black muddy water. (This scene of 
the student choking out ‘‘ mutter ’’ as he drowns, has since 
been cut by special request of the authorities. It is alright 
to go to war but not moral to show it as it is, afterwards:) — 

Men wait coldly in trenches. They listen. At the 
moment silence is most desired, an entrenching tool scrapes 
against stone. There is mud everywhere and holes. One 
hand sticks up from a pool of slime. Suddenly they hear 
voices, and the voices speak in French. Attack and explo- 
sion and shells bursting mingle with shots of men rushing 
along the winding trenches. ‘The officer lifts himself alive 
from a pile of corpses and goes suddenly and horribly, mad. 
He is led away to a temporary hospital, screaming, and 
throughout the final scene his monotonous screams act on the 
atmosphere of terror like the gunfire on the conversation of 
the earlier opening scenes. The peasant lies and suffers with 
his stomach shotaway. Doctorsspeak. The officer screams. 
A man discovers he is blinded. The officer screams. 
Anesthetics give out. A soldier starts up to find his legs 
are gone. Karl remembers his wife. The officer screams. 
There is still the far off sound of gunfire. The officer screams. 
There is no reason anywhere. ‘‘We are all guilty, all of us,’’ 
110 | | 
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Karl says, and the film fades out on the hospital line of 


moaning figures lying upon straw. 

It is reported that twenty people fainted at the Berlin open- 
ing and that one or two who objected politically, were 
shouted down by men who had themselves been through the 
war. Presumably it will not be shown in its entirety in 
England. Men may go to war and children starve but 
‘ undue cruelty ’’ says the Censor, ‘* must not be shown in 
films for public exhibition.’’ War must be thought of in 
terms of flags and new uniforms and not in terms of insane 
men and shot bellies. 


Neither sound experimentation nor the movement of film. 


can be conveyed in words. Close Up readers who can get 
abroad should make every effort possible to see Westfront. 


It. is being shown generally throughout Germany and Swit- 


zerland. No doubt a version will be shown in England but 
we fear alas, that it may be cut. Otherwise it would be well 
if readers would remember, before acclaiming some use of 
sound as new, that it may have been used in this film, made 
_and shown in Germany in the early part of 1930. 
BRYHER. 
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“PLAYING WITH 


My note on the olfactory cinema in the June, 1930, number, 
was preceded, in order of publication, by its footnote quoting 


Fairbanks on the same theme.* Cinema Unity II,+ written as 


it was more than a year ago, is an early consideration of the 
non-synchronous sound-sight film, the idea of which has been 
seized upon at this late day, but only as a statement, by 
several other writers. The composition of this non-syn- 
chronisation has been accurately termed and described by 
Eisenstein as ‘‘ disproportion.’’ This includes not only the 
separation of lip-movements and speech, but utterances— 
speech-as-utterance — by land-scapes. Disproportion as 
against naturalism. — | 


* The Deharme article in the Nouvelle Revue Franyaise appeared in 


the issue of March lst, 1928. The apostrophe was dropped before 28. 


My article in the Musical Quarterly was published April, 1929, although 
written in 1927, just when sound first screeched. Between the writing 
of Cinema Unity II and its publication I saw The Taming of the Shrew. 
The ‘‘ blank verse, recitative film, in which the verbal essence is ex- 
tracted and refined to meet with the image projected,’’ still awaits its 
artist. Barrymore is to do Hamlet. Will it be as funny as his Don 
Juan, the first synchronized, music only, feature, which I have just seen 
for the first time The audience enjoyed its unintentional absurdity. 
3 ped should remain Jack, and forego John. (I speak of this mo:e¢ 
anon. 

+ Close Up, June, 1930. 
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The Soviet technique of montage makes possible this 
Structural unity. Sound will be mounted into the visual- 


motor composition, compounding it, on the table.’ 


idea of sound-montage has been previously called impracti- 
cable by typical studio-practicians. But Alexandroff, Eisen- 
stein’s co-director, whom I have just seen off westward, has 
told me he has mounted sound in his brief experiment, A 
Sentimental Romance, which he made in Paris and sold to 
Paramount-Publix. He has done in this film a number of 
things I have thought basic in “‘ playing with sound,’’ such 
as: running the sound-track backwards, inscribing or design- 


ing the sound (sound is after all only inscription). He cut 


the sound inscription. By such method one may retard or 
accelerate sound movement. Let us say a note is banged on 
the piano, impressed on the negative. Immediate cutting— 
and there are a variety of ways—will change the character of 
the sound and give it an absoluteness. That is to say, it will 
not be associated with the instrument from which it will have 
emanated. One may record a jazz-band and then play 


around with the sounds as impressed, and get thereby any 


number of possible arrangements. The same can be achieved 
with speech : it may be clipped, stretched, broken into stutters, 
made to lisp, joined with all sorts of sound combinations 
either in discriminate mélange or in alternating, pening 
motifs. 

- Alexandroff, so he told me, has phadled with the designs af 
bound by inscribing it directly on the negative and allowing 


light to make the final registration... Direct inscription of visual — 


motifs on the negative has been attempted. And direct in- 
scription of sound’is more feasible, since in the visual movie 
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_.human images are wanted, whereas in sound expressive utter- 
_ances, which can be fabricated, are ultimately desirable. By 
studying the inscriptions closely one may come to an exact 
knowledge of these inscriptions and read them as easily as one 
reads musical notes for sound. The inscription of speech 
and that of sound differ only in the composition of the inter- 


vals and a close student will come to recognise the peculi- 


arities of the different impressions. 
created without being uttered ! | 
The problem of fading out sound can be met. by cutting. 


Actually sound will be 


_ This is anticipated in a visual fade-out used in the Soviet 


film, A Fragment of an Empire (Stump of an Empire), where, 
instead of the usual fade-out in a slope of deepening density, 
the fade-out is one of steps of successively darker tones. 


_Alexandroff, instead of recording the slope up to and down 


from highest pitch of a siren’s whistle, cut the sound into 
ascending and descending steps, a much more exciting 
method. Similarly sounds may be made to fade in and fade 
Cataloguing and indexing of sounds is a step toward con- 
ventionalisation. I recall speaking with Charles Lapworth, 
then production manager for Societe Générale des Films, on 
that subject more than a year and a half ago. Lapworth 
spoke of the simple multiplication of the inscription to. get 
degrees of volume. A sound might be catalogued Mob 
Scene I, Index 3. By multiplication one may be able to 
achieve the volume of a mob of 10 to a mob of 10,000, and 
with no risk as to outcome. 


The companies are cataloguing sowntlasss First National 


_has such a library of several thousand records and. hundreds 
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of reels of sound on film. Col. N. H. Slaughter is in charge 
of the department. Actually there are very few imitations 
of real sounds in the films. Natural sounds are fabricated. 
Companies on location in the mountains have tried to capture 
thunder but have failed, because it is difficult, impossible in- 
deed, to. determine the distance of the thunder-clap, in order 
to adjust the micro. Sounds difficult to record, when once 


ensnared, are made permanent in the library. Bernard Brown 


finally got the hum of a beehive and it is in the First National 


collection, But why the effort, when a sneeze in the micro 
simulates: thunder ? 


| H. A. POTAMKIN. 


MOVIE: NEW YORK NOTES 


the Byrd exploration into the South 


‘Bolas region, and sent along two ‘‘ Ace cameramen,’’ van 
der Veer and Rucker. The picture has just been released. 
With Byrd at the South Pole shows alert camerawork of two 
good artisans, not extremely brilliant. The cameramen were 
evidently directors too, for much of the documentation seems 
enacted, rather than recorded. The men of the party played 
there had to be ‘‘ humorous touches ’’ so the young lady 
reviewers of the daily press (how they multiply!) could ap- 


plaud. Close-ups of seals are interesting, and the bobbing 
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up and down of the whales is exciting—more so than the trip. 
to the Pole, but, despite the obvious improvement in the 
mechanisms of cinema which enabled better pictures, the 
animal records are no better than those made by Ponting on 
the ill-fated Scott expedition more than two decades previ- 
ously. Ponting had the disadvantages of his period, includ- 
ing the stolidity of ‘* stills ’’; and the relative security of the 
two trips was certainly to the advantage of the Byrd ex- 
pedition. Somehow the picture of the Scott expedition, 
which I have seen simultaneous with that of the Byrd, 
was more ominous, perhaps for apperceptive reasons: the 
knowledge of the outcome of the one and the other. But 
there is something in the Byrd picture that belies heroism, 
risk—a part of the exploration—and that something is com- 
posed of faults typical of the American attitude: the forcing 
of the heroism; the horseplay; the lack of sobriety in the 
captions; the smug camerawork—alert in the usual way and 
artisan-like though it was; the smartaleck vocal commentary 
at the latter part of the film by the ‘* lightning announcer ’”’ 
of the radio, Floyd Gibbons. Gibbons weighted the excite- 
ment of the flight over the‘base of the earth with his hack- 
neyed and ill-tutored exclamations, his rasping voice and his 
weakness for threadbare similes. The editing by Emmanuel 
Cohen, trained in the uninspired tradition of newsreel editing, 
showed neither grace in the titling nor a feeling for composi- 
tion in the mounting. I do not see why (apart from publicity 
scoop reasons) Paramount had to go to the Pole to make this 
film. A much better Polar film, based on the facts of Polar 
discovery, could have been made in Canada or Alaska; 
though, of course, here again, the chance of an epic, when 
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one recalls other American ‘‘ epics "—DThe Covered Wagon 
and The Trail of ’98—must be discounted. 

It seems gratuitous to say, after my tirade, that With Byrd 
at the South Pole is not without interest, and merit, but an 
interest not special—from the viewpoint of execution—and a 
merit academic. 

Another ‘* epic,’’ made independently by Burden-Chanler, 
directed by Carver, assisted by several others, including an 
‘* animal authority,’’ has been a hit at the Criterion on Broad- 
way, where Paramount has put it before the eyes of a gullible 


public. It attests, however, to the appeal of the silent picture ae 
and the weak-kneed primitive. Even the critics found it a) 


meritorious. The Silent Enemy was praised by the astute | 
Alexander Bakshy of The Nation (New York) and Mr. Bruce 
Bliven, who, possessing the qualifications of sentimentality, 
nostalgia for lost paradise and a naive hate for machines— 
which is enough reason for him to disparage the Soviet films 
—and a total ignorance of the medium of the cinema, ‘has 
become film-critic for The New Republic. |) 
Actually, The Silent Enemy is a complete failure. Epic 1 
is epic treatment. The stuff of the Red Man fighting hunger 
and the elements is not novel. Treatment, organisation, ne 
pictorial tones for moods, these determine the novelty, the | te 
connotation, of the film. There is not the least indication of a 
‘ montage-feeling ’’ here. The advertised caribou, much 
applauded by the expectant but prim audience, is dull enough 
to have been ‘‘ shot’’ in the safe corral of a stockyard. 
Formula scenes are there. I could have foretold the trek at 
long distance of the-sleds and marchers—just as an identical 
~ Shot ’’ appeared in the Byrd film. And I could have fore- 
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told the applause in the two RTT ot from: habit 
reminiscence. 


‘The release of satiation, after the victorious caribou hunt 


(how little of the zeal of victory is in this hunt !), not being 


properly anticipated by a rightly stressed and pictorially- 


toned agony of starvation, is a weak and trite discharge.’’ 


The fight between the mountain-lion and the bear contains 


only the minimum of fascination present in the fact itself. 


The camera did nothing, the feeling for montage being nil. 
The performance of the natives was literal—since the director 
possessed no instinct for ‘* overtone.’’ The folded arm self- 
sacrifice may be a fact, but a fact, presented in the fashion of 
the 1914 * injun ’”’ film, is less than a fact, it becomes a lie. 
The vocal introduction of the chief—banal and sycophantic— 
anticipated this unleavened structure, and the reduction of a 
tale of primitive struggles, man v. nature, to a pernicious 
white man’s bourgeois acceptation, the trivia of personal en- 
mity and “‘ the eternal triangle.’’ . It is just the sort of film to 


be expected of the oppressed man’s ‘‘ patrons.’ Perspica- 
cious sympathy was not in their philosophy, and in tech- 


nology they were novices with talent. The art of the cinema 


1s: technology informed by philosophy, Herean 


epic to be enacted that was not ! 

I had just published an essay on Motion Picture Comedy 
in The New World Monthly (New York) in which I referred 
to a delectable memory of John Barrymore in The Man from 
Mexico, made about 15 years ago. Almost simultaneous 
with the appearance of my essay came the announcement that 
Warner Brothers had produced F. Anstey’s The Man from 
Blankley’s. The film is far from my anticipations. Anstey’s 
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drolleries are there in the lines, but the film is inactive, and 
the High (Hat) Comedy depends on the activity of comedy, 
less boisterous than that of ‘* churlish comedy.’’ Al Green’s 
direction is flat, unvivacious; the photography as bad as the 
lowest of the usual. Warner Brothers’ work; the microphone 
badly adjusted to the voices; the child’s acting so much saw- 
dust-stufiing. Barrymore frequently recalls his earlier days, 
but the insistence upon the Barrymore profile, the Barrymore 
family eyebrow lifting, and the years of depression of beaus 
and dons and beasts, have left their mark in the dulling of a 
genuine comedian. No’ ‘High (Hat) comedian remains. 
Griffith, the brilliant Raymond, who, in appearance and ‘grace 
and whimsicality, continued the tradition introduced into the 


movie by ** Jack ’’ Barrymore, has aged—and Barrymore too 


—lost his svelte lines, and, with the talkies, not found his 
place, because of a voice almost mute. It was sad to: see him 
in a brief comedy, The Sleeping-Porch, constructed to the 
expedience of his low voice by making of him a man suffering 
with a cold. A real sense of the logic of monotone and non- 


inflection in the talkie would recover to Griffith his place in 


_ the film-sun. ‘His low voice is a soft misty hoarseness that 
can be exploited in the formula of speech-as-utterance. As it 
is, he appears for a moment as the Frenchman, Duval, slain 
in the shell-hole by Paul, the young German. The performance 
is mute but intense, it lends some character to a scene 


awkward, obvious and eee “And what will Griffith 
do now? 


H. A. 
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DREAMS AND FILMS 


The advocation of another theory of the cinema may ap- 
pear, at the moment, to be futile: a voice crying hopelessly 
in the wilderness of vulgarity. Everyone is talking at once, 
and a bewildered public floods: stickily to the appalling at- 
traction of the Latest. Yet there is an. hypothesis. which — 
might help to co-ordinate the scattered tags of cinematic 
theory, and which should therefore be urged, even at the risk 
of adding another note to the prevailing discord. —_ 
~The film is the dream of the post-war world. It.is this not 
only~in the obvious sense that it expresses many of the sub- 
or barely conscious aspirations of the generation, but also 


in its machinery. It is suggested, here that a true line for 


the development of the: film is that it should attempt to in- 
tensify this, so that a picture should be, in appearance, an 


interesting dream, perfectly remembered and _ artistically 


presented. | 
The more the analogy of the true film ad the dream is. pur- 


sued, the more numerous the points of affinity appear, whilst 


they are practically unopposed by points of obvious differ- 
ence. First, the dull subfusc tinting generally adopted. for 


films, until the last year, gives uniformity. This is true even 


of the more dazzling treatment accorded to what is wide, 
open, or spacious. Now it is extremely rarely that colours 
120 | 
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appear in dreams. If, in dreams, we are conscious of a 
colour at all, it is usually as an intellectual appreciation— 
that particular hair is red, or fields are brown. A very few 
people seem to possess chromatic sense in dreams, but as a 
general rule it does not exist, and the values are purely those 
of relative clearness or depth, as in the world through a 
camera. The screen world, too, is still essentially a shadow 
world, for the latest polychromatic spectacles are monstrosi- 
ties, superimposed upon the wave of successful vulgarity, 


and completely out of the true line of development. The 


ability to combine rythmic movement of forms with a con- 
centration upon particular points is an advantage which the 
film is the only medium to possess, and this can be achieved 
by purely tonal effects far more easily and clearly than with 
the aid of any pseudo-realistic additions. And in a film, 
as in a dream, two dimensions are enough. 

~The love of analogy shown in dreams, which turns a row 


of sheep into a row of soldiers, the soldiers into Buckingham > 


Palace, and Buckingham Palace into the Palace Music hall, 
is also one of the most familiar possessions of the cinema. 
Havelock Ellis has shown, and Lewis Carroll illustrated, that 


a similarity of form immediately suggests, to the uncon-— 


‘scious, a transition from the one idea to the other. So the 
fusion obtained by the camera’s ‘* mix ’’ gives a transition 
of interest, at the desired speed, through a similarity of 
forms: as when the hand of the light woman, holding a 
cigarette, fuses to that of the heavy villain, holding a dagger. 
Actually the trick has been strained and overdone until good- 


mannered directors are frightened of it. But it remains one 


of the great advantages of the medium, nevertheless. 
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The film, better than any other form of artistic expression, 
can give the terrible Alice and the Red Queen feeling of 
exertion without progression, that of complete paralysis, or 
that of falling from an immense height, all so frequent in 


dreams. Flux and fusion, vague but important irrelevancies, 


and a constantly rising and falling rhythm, the film alone can 
visually portray. It can do it so well, moreover, even al- 
ready, that audiences interested in the development of a pic- 
ture often react to it by making the same strangulated 
gestures, to help the protagonists on the screen, as those 
made by people sleeping, and experiencing particularly vivid 
dreams. The reaction to a film play by Vertoff may be as 


strong, but as removed from the conscious intelligence, as 


that to any nightmare. Whilst the desirability of artificial 
nightmares 1 is perhaps dubious, the abiny so to _— them 
is at least interesting. 

It is a peculiar quality of that, as. are hardly 
ever coloured, so they scarcely ever employ the aural 
mechanism. We are conscious of what people wish to ex- 
press, but usually intuitively, or Belshazzar-like. Words 
are actually heard occasionally, but rather as a theme, a 
refrain, than as continuous dialogue. And here again cine- 
matic practise must comply. It is already being seen how 
barren is the purely naturalistic speaking film. If sound is 
to be used, it should be selected and emphasised words, or 


carefully and sensitively synchronised music, and chromatic 


and vocal effects should be used only where tremendous 
emphasis is desired. In this respect, as in mane, the film 


might copy the dream. 


Of course all this has been noticed, and partially attempted. 
122 
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And of course it would be horrible to think of audiences | th 
miserably attending cinemas to study the disclosure of their eel 
own or anyone else’s unconscious. The present generation, Tae 
as Mr. Aldous Huxley reiterates, is already sick with the wai) 
overcontemplation of its own psychology. Yet despite these on a 
two facts—that the dreamy film is now out of fashion (it | 


was messy, and it is a fairly justified maxim that ‘‘ thou ne) 
Shalt do no Murnau ’’) and that healthy audiences do not a 


demand cinema, but movies—the dream film hypothesis is aa : 
worth study. Freud, Man Ray, and others, may have ; EEE 
played at it, and in A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing the idea was oe 
definitely and consciously exploited. But up to now it has ioe 
hardly been formulated —_—* And the peoment is a blare | | | 
As a footnote to he and idea of the | 
film as the expression of the national subconscious, it may | | Wer 


be noticed that already this quality has been generally shown. _ | tf 
And this before the complete arrival of the talkie has made yey | \ ba 


the geographical distribution of films, temporally at all ae 
events, a necessarily national affair. America produced for | i al 
years’ romances dealing with that Wild West which is the 1) ae 
spiritual heritage, commercially repressed, of every 75 per iy 
cent. American. England produced, for years after the war, ae 
the sentimental apple-blossom stuff which then seemed so tT ie 
particularly remote from a depressing and reconstructive 
reality. France produced, in an interminable parade of fancy _ i ae 
dress, the national picaresque. Germany, where conscious aie 
and unconscious are more obviously coincident, produced ied | 
increasingly mechanised pictures. For the ordinary man wel) 
visits a cinema to ‘‘ get outside himself ’’; that is, is getin- || || 
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_ side himself. What pleases him is the display of lavish 


wealth and spurious luxury of an incredibly High Life. He 
loves, too, the extravagent sentiment which commerce offici- 


ally rejects. He loves the sexual preoccupations which are 


considered vicious in his own environment. He loves what 
he can’t get. This love finds its outlet in the natural medium 
of dreams and the artificial one of the cinema. Each man 
and each nation has a different technique. — 

The film, then, is to some extent the suboonaciobninbe 
transmuted and regulated dream life—of the people. As 
most peoples have at the moment mainly bad dreams, and 


the transmuting alchemists are avowedly out for gold only, 


the results are rather depressing. But, if only it were 
realised that the film, by adopting and exploiting the 
mechanism of the dream, could give itself fuller realisation 
and so greater success, something might yet be done. | 
The theory is an incomplete one, here imperfectly and only 
most briefly outlined, and I do not claim too much for it. 
But itisatheory. And, in the present welter of unorganised 
Ts Heaven, not alone, knows that one is wanted; 
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EN GLAN D’S ST RONGEST SUIT | 


It is exhilarating to fine a branch of cinematography in 
which England is not totally outclassed. 

- Let us talk of our joys.» 

The camera is of axiomatic value to the nvedital profession. 
It can supply a moving record which can be run backwards 
so that (for example) changes in living tissue cells can be 
traced to their origin; it can furnish an impeccable descrip- 
tion of an operation carried out by a master hand; it can pass 
on the experience of years in as many minutes. 

Twenty-five years ago the first surgical operation was 
filmed in a London Hospital; the cameraman fainted. To- 
day, Kodak has a long list of important titles. From St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital..come: Carcinoma of the Breast, 
Treated with Radium (lasting on the screen 18 minutes) and 
Blood Transfusion (14 minutes), both by Geoffrey Keynes, 
F.R.C.S. From King’s College Hospital : Radical Amputa- 
tion of Left Breast for Duct Carcinoma (16 minutes), by Cecil 
P. G. Wakelay, F.R:C.S., -Prostatectomy, (29 minutes), 
Litholopaxy (A4 minutes), and Left Nephrectomy (24 


minutes), all by Sir John Thomson Walker. Other valuable 
documents (contributed by the London Hospital, the Chelsea — 
Hospital for Women, the Royal Alexander Hospital for Sick 
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Children, and St. Mark’s Hospital) include: Craniotomy 


(15 minutes), by Hy. Sessions Souttar, C.B.E., F.R.C.S.; 
Uterine Prolapse (22 minutes), by Alexander Galletly, 
F.R.C.S.; and Perineal Excision of the Rectum (30 minutes), 


by J. P. Lockhart-Mummery. There are, also, in the Kodak 


catalogue, films relating to veterinary science: Operation for 
an Abdominal Cryptorchid (19 minutes) and Ventricle Strip- 
ping Operation (20 minutes), both by rn Frederick 
Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

These films were taken on small scale, aehiamaates non- 
flam stock. Expense, safety and convenience arbitrarily dic- 
tated the medium. (The Ciné-Kodak Film is reversal film 
with a fine grain that gives a brilliant image. The camera 
can be reloaded in daylight, and is simple to manipulate.) 
Illumination, in most cases, was supplied by a combination 
of daylight and artificial light. | 

With the hand ciné-camera, of the 
photographer is not in danger of interfering with surgeon, 
anaesthetist or assistants; while the cost of a 16mm. film, 
with titles, lasting 15 minutes on the screen, is only £10. 
Again, the projector does not require a skilled man, and any 
room can be used as:a theatre. The Model A ‘‘ Kodascope ”’ 


‘projects a picture 52ins. by 89ins. suitable for audiences up 


to 100 in number. Moreover, a special warning is issued ; 


for, with surgical films, ‘“ a curious result of the large screen 


is to magnify the apparent speed of movement in relation to 
the size of the picture.’’ Thus, it is actually advisable to 
keep the size of the picture as small as possible. 

_As regards standard film the French have been most enter- 


prising. Clement-Maurice Doyen began ten years before the 
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war; De Martel has produced surgical films in colour; De 

Pauchet is credited with excellent use of animated designs; 
and Lutembacher’s sound film, dealing with the artificially 
stimulated beating of an isolated Heart, is held, by the French 
press, to be exceptional. 


England can answer, with quatity if not quantity. Ronald 


I. Canti’s Cultivation of Living Tissue Cells including 
Cancer is an achievement magnificently praised by the medi- 
cal cognoscenti. This work is part of an investigation in 
Cancer which is being carried out at the Strangeways Re- 
search Hospital in Cambridge and at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in London. Radium emanation upon living cells 
cultivated from the periosteum of the fowl embryo and from 
a mass of Jensen’ s Rat Sarcoma is chiefly in 
Canti’s work. 
An accelerated motion apparatus was arranged SO that. the 
microscope and culture were kept in an incubator at a tem- 
‘perature of 38°C. Every precaution was taken that vibra- 


tions. did not reach the apparatus. The time factor was re- 


corded by means of a watch photographed on to one corner 
of the frame.*. Photographs were taken, in different experi- 
mene, at intervals of 3-10-30 or 60 seconds. 


In the first reel of the film the student is given an idea of the 


magnification. by a preliminary shot of a slide held in a hand. 
The next shot is an enlargement of the central portion of the 
slide ; wie frag ent of tissue is now on visible. bia third 


it too difficult the eye to follow two at 


the same time, and suggests an intermittent time factor, |The idea 


being to. punch a series of holes in the film at definite spacings; these 
give a momentary flash at the end of each time interval. 
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shot is taken under a 50mm. objective and is, photographed 


during growth; cells can be observed wandering out from 


the explant. First a wandering cell, at the bottom of the 
picture, then slender fibroblasts commencing to wander out 
from the top left hand corner. Soon the fragment is covered 
by out-wandering cells, giving it a fluffy appearance. Finally, 
the whole field fills with cells and, here and there, close atten- 


' tion will reveal cell division. 


Further shots show: high magnification of cells undergo- 
ing division ; a close up of a vegetative fibroblast with nucleus, 
nucleoli, and fat globules; a cell, with fine pseudopodia, — 
showing amoeboid movements; pictures, taken with oil im- 
mersion objectives, of the migration of chromosomes during 
division ; motile cells of malignant tissue; and the effects of 
on the cells. 

In later experiments direct illumination was eubtiaued for 
dark ground illumination. A great difficulty was the inten- 
sity of the light which caused the cells to degenerate. Selo 
panchromatic emulsion, having a speed of 700 .H and D, was 
threaded in the camera. The advantages of dark ground 
illumination are: that it is possible to work with critical illu- 
mination ‘‘ with the result that even though employing a 
numerical aperture of 0.95, a high degree of resolution can be 
obtained ’’; and that the tmterfaces between two substances 
of different refractive index can be easily distinguished. 

British Instructional have plans to continue production 
along the lines of F. Melville’s X-Ray picture. This film 
begins with a shot through the mouth showing movements 


of vocal chords. Other shots show: articulation of the arm 


and abduction and adduction of bones of fingers and wrist; 
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bones of forearm in supination and pronation; flexion and 


extension at the elbow joint; ankle joint under action of Dorsi- 
flexion and Plantarflexion; and the movement of chest in in- 
spiration and expiration with changes of position of ribs and 
diaphragm while the heart is seen pulsating between the frame. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London celebrated the 
300th anniversary of the publication of Exercitatio Anatomica 


de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis with a film of the dissections and 


experiments made by William Harvey himself. But, like the 
makers of a series of lecture films, they do not wish for any 
details to appear in print. 

Concomitant with these medical films are many propaganda 
pictures which it behoves the conscientious to praise. The 


British Social Hygiene Council hire cinema vans, loan lantern 


_ slides, arrange exhibitions, map out campaigns, etc. (A 
week’s specimen campaign cost about £230 and audiences 
totalled 15,715.) The Council has been responsible for the 
production of films dealing with venereal disease. All are on 
non-flam stock. Subjects range from technical medical films 
(diagnosis and treatment of syphilis and gonorrhoea) and 
popular medical films (for exhibition to nurses and midwives), 


to popular instructional (biological aspects) and Popular 
dramatic films.* 


* Films produced by the Council include: The Diagnosis. and Treat- 
ment of Gonorrhoea/in the Male (8 reels) and Manifestations and Diag- 
nosis of Syphilis (19 reels), both by Col. L. W. Harrison; The Irrespon- 
sibles. (8 reels), an joutline of female physiology, and Deferred Payment 
(3. reels), both made in co-operation with British Instructional; and 


Youth and Life 6 geeteh: Dear Friend (4 reels) and Waste and Economy 
 (2reels), 
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The Dental Board of the United Kingdom is another in- 
digenous manufacturer of health-making celluloid (Holly- 
wood scribes, excuse). The Board was established by the 


Dentist’s Act of 1921. Lectures, cinema films, lantern slides 


and literature are provided free of charget 
Not so bad for our own England ! off P 
OsSWELL BLAKESTON. 


THIS THRILLING INSTALMENT 


Winding, like snakes through the grass of consciousness, | 
the idle thoughts of the critic’s brain. . . . The steady suc- 
cession of startling discoveries, the sudden wealth of sinful © 
disclosures, the overwhelming realisation of cinematic sins 
to be righted. . . . More fodder for the weekly | vacuum, 
two whole colunine of it. 

Like a synchronised adventure serial, a stale kick in the 
familiar finale, the certain knowledge of certain salvation 
from certain extinction. Winding on, and on. The 
problem of next week’s feature becomes the worry of how to 
reconcile last week’s pot boiler with next month’s S startling 
revelation... 


+ The Dental Board has two one-reelers ; The 
Beware of Demons. How generously the careful are rewarded may 


well be judged from the titles | 
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Cain. Above: Cain and Zouzour, played by Rama Tahe, a young 
Creole who makes her debut in this film. See Comment and Review. 
Below: Cain and Zouzour outside their primitive home. 
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A fine production still from Cain; and below, Cain laying his fruit 
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From The Eva Scandal, the new Henny Porten film directed by 
Pabst. ‘Above: a school class listens with mingled feelings to the 
noise made by the feet of their cheerful comrades on the floor above. 
Below : The school staff in conference, all at sixes and sevens to plot 


bigger and better punishments for unwitting pupils. A typical 


Pabst touch, 
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These two stills suggest the wages of virtue and the 
Paul Robeson en hi 


Borderline, the first film made by Paul Robeson. 


above, and Helga Doorn below gives her interpretation of those little 


Macpherson. 
wages of sin. 
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Even a publicity‘man fias a soul oP his'own. 


And so they muster; the discarded ideas, the-stunts whidh 
never quite bore fruit, the jests ‘which would have passed if 
only they could have filled two columns, the epigrams. which 


didn’t because the editor wouldn’ t let them. 
of the thought machine. | on 290! 


~ Like ‘a caravan, winding over the desert, parched with the 
brain bankruptcy. of the commercial cinema. :. . Little 


thoughts, which yet may live to have their column—wedged 


in between the more important captures of the advertising 
department. 


earlier on been stolen. 


_ Sometimes they assert themselves and clog the lathe which 
turns the epigrams—carefully culled, of course, from other 
peoples’ conversation. It is so beneficial to the scribbler, 
having such intellectual friends. Sometimes they clog, and 
stick. 


There: is a America, where newspaper feature 
men receive fan mail which puts the stars to shame, that any 
mother, having succeeded merely -in. giving the world yet 
another columnist, would drown the brat at birth to save it 
future agonies. Only, in America, where there is a, saying 
that any mother who has a son who is a feature. writer who 
receives fan mail, ete., they don’ t put it quite like that. 


» Does. anyone ever see these. serials nowadays, or do Uni- 
versal make them for their.own amusement?. One could so 
easily imagine Universal being amused: by them. - That is 
the terror of the chapter play. It has no ending... Like a 
feature.column. , It burdens. the producer; this. week’s. thrill 
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is but the starting point for next week’s agony. Endless, 
like a-snake in the grass of consciousness, _— 

Three London columnists, since the July Close Ud,. ave 
already purloined, made use of, and served up as their own 
particular dish, the Smelling-Feeling cinema idea, One 
does not blame, one does not even reproach. with faltering 
voice, One understands. One sympathises. saad One. 
One. One, two, three, four, | 

There are so many things to write about. Read SO tew 
things worth the trouble. More ammunition for the mental 
_ pea-shooter, waste Product, useless on the two column stretch. 
There are 

the talkies, 


= 


the sudden rebirth (imaginary) of the silent cinema 
(interlude for light. relief) | 
the wide screen (wider, perhaps, but no essai” 
and television. 
But why write about them? Must one, really? It is so 
difficult, being interested in the commercial cinema, 

Then we have the multi-linguals, those happy polyglot 
brothers who talk so much more on paper than they ever will 
on the screen. Elstree Calling in 10 languages, peeain 
Belgian—official announcement by British International. 

‘These people take themselves so seriously. abi 

But we have lately, said, he, adopting his best syle, been 
applying ourselves to the problems of cinematic humour. 
(Yes, the editor presented his compliments. 7" q 
_ It is surprising that the cinema, with its sbaily divided 
camps, should yet have left one of its strongest cards un- 
played. Itis so refreshing, these hot days, to cabeve ir meta- 
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phors. The potentialities of the filmic image as an eerie 
stimulus have been practically unexplored. 

‘The screen is so un-funny. We have our Polly Morans 
and our Marion Davieses, our Charles Austins and our 
Charles Kings—although perhaps unconscious funniness 
shouldn’ 't count—but are they cinema? 

~Gentlemen—pardon me, my error—they are “not, as the 


Empire Crusader said. What is this —— Crusade, by 
the way? And why? 


The sereen is un-funny because, with a fete exceptions, it 


has never attempted to be directly funny. There is no filmic 
comedy in its own right. Our films aim at representational 


comedy. -The laughter of the screen is the laughter of the 


stage and the novel. Slapstick, in its purer and least edify- 
ing form, is nearer to cinema than any other forms of alleged 
‘* cinema ’’ comedy, but while admitting slapstick is a stage 


in the right direction, it cannot in be: — aSacom- 


plete form of cinematics. 


The humours of the screen—how hard they tations these | 


heavies—are not of the screen. They merely achieve acci- 
dental screen form. Which is a different thing. There is a 
continuously changing cult of the humorous on the screen, 
even among alleged film students who ought to know better. 
Really,' these book-of-rule film students who add montage to 
their last year’s product: Tt is to take 
things seriously. it 
Once upon a time the cult \ was. Chaplin. It remained at 
Chaplin for a long while. Indeed, in many of the more 
learned quarters it is still Chaplin. Chaplin is the major 
movement in’ the fiddle-de-diddle of film comedy. Then 
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Mack Sennett had an innings, coming in on the oboe and 
going out on the toot. Then the craze swung, in and out. 

Lupino Lane had his knock, abode his little hour or two 
and drew his pay. Lloyd Hamilton met with a mixed recep- 
tion (the naice fellow; so refained) and Our Gang (a poison- 
ous crew, my children, a poisonous crew). held the fort. 
Lately we have had a dose of Laurel and Hardy, and at any 
minute now the wind may veer round t to ine Chapin quarter 

again. 

Now what in the world, as the fallen angel tonsiialeidki casu- 
ally, is the sense of it? Are any of these men, rightly con- 
sidered, film comedians? Are they. true interpretors of cine- 
matic mime? (Really, this Castle fellow, why doesn’t he 
wisecrack for a change? It is so much less odious), 

The Chaplin cult is like the measles. Four out of every 
five have it. We-had it badly ourselves once, but the doctor 
frowned and looked thoughtful. We choked back manly 
tears at the Circus and looked pensive on cenangiog from the 
Gold Rush. 

Good work, certainly, t no one wish any sense questions that 
fact. But, in all seriousness, are they filmic comedy? The 
Circus, which personally I thought to be the better of the two 
films, although I know the contrary is the more general 
opinion is a sequence of over-familiar slapstick, built around 
an even more familiar Pagliacci story, very cleverly cemented 
with that atmosphere of intellectual despair. with which 
Chaplin dopes his audiences. 

Chaplin’s success as a comedian lies i in his ability to make 


capital out of his own somewhat simple reaction to what people 


fondly imagine to be the Eternal Clown Problem. Chaplin, 
134 
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being an excellent clown, wrongly imagines he should be 
something which he equally wrongly imagines to be better 
than a clown, and hence the much commercialised On With 


The Motley, theme which seems to be his chief stock in trade. 


Let us not belittle Chaplin. 
eyed make glorious monarchs. 
conveyed, and he has a wonderful sense of editing. values. 


His pictures are beautiful examples of film mounting. The 
Gold Rush in particular repays constant visits. 


Among the blind the one- 


cinema might stand a chance of getting some more brains 
into it. 

a But Chaplin’s work as a cutter, a producer, an art director, 
and—as he probably thinks—a tragedian, is begging the 
question. Granting that a film must obviously be a comple- 

tion of all these factors, individual competence without the 
underlying ability to link them together intelligently and 


understandingly ‘robs them of that without 


which ‘cinema cannot exist. 


~As-a film: comedian, does Chaplin show any signs of uni- 
; fying his personality with the fundamentals of cinema? Are 
his films film comedies ? 

_ Perhaps they approach the ideal nearer than the work of 
his tivals.. Chaplin at least has the knack of unifying his 
caper with his background, a mobile clowning on a large 
scale. Even. though his films miss the complete satisfaction. 


at which they-aim, race 2 are strong wine after the Vichy water. 


of Harold Lloyd. 
Now Lloyd, on chivimnevciak: standards of. popular entertain- 
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His pathos, if trite, is well 


If contem- 
porary Hollywood producers would take a leaf from his diary 


and ‘cut their films to the bare bone as he does, American 
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ment, is pretty well the perfect film comedian. That means 
_ to say, he stars in pictures which make a lot of money, a 


draw a lot of people, which contain a bellyfull of laughs. 
Lloyd comedy is a team picture, built up step by step by aa 
men. They keep popular audiences in fits of hysterical 
laughter, they warm the cockles of the heart. Indent idea 
about becoming a publicity man. — 

Yet no one regards Lioyd’s films as film comedy: They 
are looked upon as skilful pieces of laughter-making work- 
manship. Which is exactly what’ they are. They have as 
much in common with cinematic comedy as Charley’s Aunt 
has with Hamlet. On the other hand apparently qualified 
judges are making the mistakes of regarding works by other 
comics, perhaps a little more subtle than _— as great film 
comedy. 

In America almost pembioad King Vidor produces: is re- 


garded as filmic comedy. Which is exactly what it isn’t. 


Vidor, as a director, has an eye for popular pictorial values, 
a very firm technical touch, and an occasional suggestion of 
that underlying smooth sophistication which is Lubitsch’s 


gift to the film world. Lubitsch has. much to answer for.. 


He gave Hollywood ideas. They have the 
without understanding the symbols. © 9 

Now Lubitsch, as I see it, is one of the very few men who 
have ever come near to filmic comedy. Yes, I know Lubitsch 
is out of fashion at the moment, but there itis. It is difficult, 
in judging his work, to single out the tinselled shafts of his’ 
cynical wit from the genuinely cinematic symbols he occasion- 
ally employs. But they are to be found therein if okiy! one 


takes the trouble to run and read. 
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_» Bilmie comedy, it would seem, must be satisfying as film 


and not as celluloid representation, Herein lies another pit- 
fall of the talkies—the direct picture, transplanted straight Te 
from the farcical stage. Rookery Nook was an example. | aa } 
Although personally I thought it was badly cramped, and = |||} 
lacked that atmosphere of hilarious buffoonery which catches ahi 
one under the chin at the Aldwych, it was generally regarded i | 
as an ace among talkie comedies: Even admitting it was | 
great entertainment for the masses—which petsohally I could | | 
not see—it was emphatically not film comedy. | 
However, only the very undiscerning can fail to distin- A 
guish between the photographed play, which amuses in its We | | . 
entrances and exits, its slippery stairs and its verbal gags, and 4 | a 
the more studiedly contrived capers of the attempted film a 
comedy. It is in these latter, the Chaplins, the —_— and | Ta 
the Lanes, that the snag lies. | 1 
To return to our sheep, however, as the lute player snicd in | He rt 
aviaily Lubitsch, in some of his silent film comedies for | 7 
Warner Brothers, reached) down near the fundamentals. a 
Take So This is Paris, a Monte Blue picture which is well ay i 
worth reviving. He had a sequence in which Blue, drunk i if | 
on a settee, was in a stage where he imagined things. He | 1a } 
thought his ebony walking stick—which, mark you, had an | 
important bearing on the cinematic development of the film 1) a } 
_aS against the literary progression of the story—was being he. iW 
thrust down his throat. There was a lengthy sequence in — i ] ih 
which the stick spun round and about the reclining Blue, now i | | 
-and then. darting down his mouth, without awakening, any Heyl) 
trace of: surprise or movement in the figure. | 
Slight and when told literally. That, of 
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Basic cinema cannot be explained 
en cowrant in terms of literary ey Perhaps it would 
not be-basic cinema if it could. 
But the difference can be sensed. On the one side, the 
On the other, the filmic 
image, essentially the product of the screen, creating a 
symbol satisfying, and at the same time amusing, arate 
methods incapable of comparison with the stage. — | 
Leaving Lubitsch aside, what efforts have been made to 


treat humour cinematically have mostly come from. the 


French, curiously enough. One recalls that delicious silent 
film The Late Matthew Pascal in which the director so toeil- 
antly treated the Pirandello elusiveness. 

‘The miming throughout the picture, rhythmically pranced 


to the content of the sequence, was as divorced from reality 


as is the average Hollywood back-stager. But it was cinema. 
It was film comedy. Its sins of omission, which were 
numerous, can be forgiven: If only because it revealed Ivan 
Mosjoukine to be an actor of understanding. 

A child, on learning to play the piano—tinkle, tinkle, little 
star—starts with five-finger exercises. The travail which 


produces the pom-pom-pom of Rachmaninoff’s little Prelude 


is painful both to the | and bachelor in next 
door flat. 


It should be the same with comedy. ‘Some 


standing of its underlying principles should be sought first 
tn the abstract experimental film. — 


One remembers, with that 
mental imagery which is one’s sole contact with the éssenti- 
ally cinematic isolated compositions of: Man Ray, accidental 
groupings in the works of such American producers as Roy 
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Del Ruth, a snippet here and there from Chaplin, a touch or 


two from Bed and Sofa—an over-rated film if ever there was 
one, and any number-of sequences from Mickey. | 

. The satisfaction of design, as design, of composition. for 
its own form. ‘The appreciation of unity. The sense of com- 
pleteness. The welding of the whole into cinematic comedy, 
divorced from. the commercial as cabaret. from 
brains. . 


Winding, like hauken through the grass of consciousness, 
go the idle thoughts of the critic’s brain... . i 
Don’t miss the next: instalment, to. be continued 
at this theatre next month. 
But not likely. 


HuGH CASTLE, _ 


.. What will: Eisenstein do to Hollywood ?. .Or, what_ will 
Hollywood do. to .Eisenstein? That the two should be 
brought into an ‘attempted confraternity is; a circumstance of 
uncommon moment. An. sip force meeting an. _im- 
Cinema the names of many. direc- 
tors. brought to: Hollywood).on: the» strength. of» personal 
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achievements in their native environment. Tourneur, Dupont, 
Murnau, Berger, Stein, Lubitsch, Fejos, Korda,  Curtiz, 
Seastrom. ‘These are some of them—each received on his 
atrival with open arms and a fanfare of publicity trumpéts. 
Time passes. What becomes of them? One of two things 


—either they “‘ go Hollywood ’’ or they go home. They 


do hot remain if they remain what they were. Only Lubitsch, 
as a singular exception, has succeeded in holding on while at 
the same time in some distinctive cinema 


personality. 


Individualism has. no in “American 
pictures are pattern-made. The patterns are dictated by the 
box office, and the box office is the composite voice of the 
Crowd expressed in the clink of silver coin. There is no 
arguing with the Crowd. It wants what it wants. And 
mostly it doesn’t want art nor education nor uplift nor cine- 
matic stylism, nor does it care two pennies for any picture 
because of its director, unless perhaps it be Cecil de Mille. 
And Hollywood has grown rich and great and unshakable 
because it knows this and accepts it and profits by it. 

Yet, of all persons in the world, Hollywood has opened its 
gates to Eisenstein. The most dynamic individualist in the 
history of motion pictures. The personification of subli- 
mated cinematic art.. The most puissant protagonist of 


social education by. means of the screen. In short, the em- 


bodiment of every fundamental taboo of Hollywood. And 
Eisenstein, on his part, has come to Hollywood; of all places 
in the world the least in accord with his ppc ing ee 
and philosophy. 

strange paradox, Eisenstein, ‘ie: 
140 
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socialist, an impregnable individualist. Hollywood, giant 
offspring of capitalism and commercialism, the subjugator 
-of the individualist and enforcing.a system of collectivism 


beyond anything yet attained in communistic Russia. 


Eisenstein and Hollywood. The positive and negative poles 


of the cinema, The one thinking in terms of art, of philo- 
sophy, of sociology... The other, with no comprehension of 


these terms, devoting its energies and experience to supply- 
ing agreeable entertainment as a commodity to a self-satished 
world in its moments of pastime and mental inactivity. 

The outcome of this equivocal alliance will be awaited with 
more than usual intérest. To the great Crowd, however— 
the many millions whose daily patronage of the cinema in- 
sures Hollywood’s existence—it is a matter of little or no 


moment. The vast majority of the American public as yet 


know nothing of Eisenstein. They have not heard of him. 
His Potemkin, his Ten Days that shook the World, his Old 
and New have had but scant showing here and relatively 
Scant appreciation. They are not to the American taste, 
either in subject or in treatment. Russia and the United 
States are socially and psychologically antipodal. 

However, true to its gift of showmanship, Hollywood will 
see to it that the Americans are made acquainted with its 
latest acquisition. Following the example of Barnum, it is 
ever on the lookout for whatsoever or whomsoever is exploit- 
able as an attraction. Eisenstein is its latest find, and al- 
ready a publicity campaign is under way to arouse an interest 
and curiosity in ‘‘ the man who has taken Europe by storm 
and whose pictures are to-day the subject of world-wide dis- 
-cussion.’”? And by the time his Hollywood-made film is 
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released, the Crowd will have been drilled into an eager readi- 
‘ness’ to see it. 
‘whatever it may bé, Hollywood will not lose on the film— 
though it may lose Eisenstein. 


Its verdict, however, is unforeseeable. But 


was my pleasure to call’on him, at the 
~My immediate impression of 
him, against an already prepared background of acquain- 


‘tanceship with his ‘work and reputation, was that of a man 


who, although in Hollywood, was not of it and never would 
be. In the formal, conventional quarters of his two-roomed — 
office he reminded me of nothing so much as a caged lion. 


Not that he-was himself yet conscious of captivity or restraint. 


That consciousness will come later, with experience. I have 
seen many a robust genius—director, author, artist—cooped 
up in a regulation studio office under orders to'go ahead and 


create, ‘‘ and make it snappy !’’ but never have I seen one to 


whom this environment with its stark, unmitigated implica- 
tions of commercialism seemed so greats an as 
it does to this leonine Russian. ei 

CLIFFORD Howarp. 
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“THE FUTURE OF THE FILM 


By M. EIseNsTEIN. 
(In an vie Mark Segal.) 


_ While recent developments in the all-talking film are of the 
greatest interest, the future belongs, in my opinion, rather to 
the sound film—that is to say, the film in which sound is not 
used naturalistically. The line of departure, in one direction, 
is indicated by the excellent Mickey Mouse films. In these 
for example, a graceful movement of the foot is accompanied 
by appropriate music, which is, as it were, the audible expres- 
sion of the mechanical action. Just so, in the classical Japan- 
ese drama, the act of hara-kiri is accompanied by a graphic 
tune played behind the scenes. Another parallel is the use of 
appropriate sounds to indicate changes of scene in broadcast 
plays. 
Of the sound-recording systems Blattner’ magnetised 
wire, devised by the German engineer Stille, has the greatest 

possibilities, for it is the only system which permits of artistic 
control, just as the visual film can be controlled artistically by 
means of cutting and editing. It is unfortunate that the adop- 

tion of this sysem is hindered by financial considerations, one 
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of which is the 8 amount of capital invested in other sound re- 
cording and reproducing systems. What the sound film 
requires is a man with the vision, initiative and courage of 
Henry Ford. Stille is now working on the problem of obtain- 
ing optical as well as sound records on his magnitised wire, 
and the solution, which [ believe to Dg mracible,, will hold 
out enormous possibilities. 

Unlike sound, the application stereoscopy to 
the film will effect no radical departure: they involve no 
structural changes, but merely mark further stages in the evo- 
lution towards perfection. They do not add new elements to 
the film: they are improvements in elements already existing 
like the chemical, and oeher in 
films. | 
Stereoscopic films will at first give the onlooker: a feeling of 
strangeness, but this will pass wach after Lid feet of | film 
have been shown. ‘a 

Coloured films-have already. shown that, so far from deiceas 
ting from the impression produced by the films, they: contri- 
bute an enhanced interest. It should be realised: that black- 
and-white photography is itself.a part of colour photography, 
_and that an impression of colour can be produced by the use 
of good lighting alone. There is no reason to doubt that, 
applied with taste and delicacy, colour oem make it pasathi¢ 
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AND REVIEW 


Owing to an error in the letter sent by the French pub- 
lishers, the price of the postcards from Jean Dreville’s film, 
Quand Les Epis se Courbent, was stated incorrectly in the 
June issue of Close Up. The correct price for these postcards 
is one shilling and sixpence a sét, instead of seven and six- 
pence.. Sets can be supplied on application to the London 
office.. Those who have bought sets at seven shillings and 


sixpence are being notified of this error and MOREY: is Deine 


MONTAGE 


M. wrote. so about the theatre 
ithat we. eried ‘‘ Kismet ’’. when Tokujiro. Tsutsui was an- 
‘nounced in the International Season at the Globe Theatre. 
Eisenstein spoke of the montage in Japanese acting, of dis- 
Paasbinea acting. (‘‘ Acting with only the right arm. Act- 
ing with one leg., Acting with the neck and head only. The 
“whole process of the general death agony was disintegrated 
_ into the solo playing through of each part separately from the 
thers; the parts! of the leg, the parts of the arms, the part 
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‘the voices in the theatre talk about the understudy. 
‘woman's eyes. just respond tothe comments and her thoughts 


CLOSE..UP 


of the head.’’) But the players at the Globe did not choose 
to be so exotic, reminding us rather of the Carved Elephant 
and Castle of the Rising Sun. 

Costumes and faces were a change from the typical British 
film star; the one who cannot go to the party because she has 


no fancy, whee all the time isa fancy ‘ee? 


“ADVAN CE MON OLOGUE. 


The talkies,” Alfred Hitcheock said to me, piven 
“most of us a past about which we need to be ashamed. Why, 
‘we used to bore a hole in an actor’s head and superimpose 
tiny images representing his thoughts! 


Sound has done 
away with such clumsiness. 1 am thinking of a sequence 
from Enter Sir John. A murder has been committed. There 


is a shot of the curious outside the villa in which the body 


was found; a picture with a Fleet Street look. Then, a cut 
to the notice-board in the greenroom of the local theatre; at- 
tention being focussed on the fact that an understudy is thw, 


‘ing. - After that, a glimpse of the curtain: rising : immedi- 
-ately. followed by a close up of the grille opening into the cell 


The camera holds her face, but 
‘The 


of the? condemned actress. 


-are pretty plain. Such touches, of course, can only be added 


‘to ‘a good ‘story those-who lose the significance of 
being satisfied with the drama alone.’ 
Potemkin,“ he continued: with a:twinkle in ts 
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the only Russian film I have seen. 
good deal of trust in my feeling for musical formulas. 


Personally, I place a 


Black- 


mail, AS T PLANNED IT, began with the arrest of the felon 


and ended with the arrest of the girl. Two unknown detec- 
tives, in the very last. shot, were to be shown talking about 
the girls they were going to take out to Lyons. © Coda. 
Also, to me disciples OF the end, “uncom: 
mercial!’ ic |: 


“And then ‘this butting: cut means a new 


up. Supposing I have the simple notion of following my 


characters with. the camera on a trolley. It means taking 
away the ceiling (of the kind of sets I principally used’ in 
Enter Sir John) and putting down a new floor.. Time is 
money, ‘as you know, or, rather,-as the supervisors know. 
Again, naturalism!» My audiences would go crazy looking 
at the kind of wall-paper the Russians would put! in the rooms 
of my last film.’ | 
T have tried to make comproinises: witli Enter 
Sin John. The plot hinges on vocal tricks exploited by the 
actor hero; the voice of conscience is materialised ;. and. the 
‘villain is. exposied by being given a play to read.’’ 5 


And it was amusing,’’ Alfred finished, ‘‘'to ‘the 
and English artistes. 


-ccommitted, and the Germans are most curious about.it.’’ 
It would be amusing’ to have all the ideas of Hitchcock, 


‘but. it-would, at the same ‘time, be a to see 
they were properly carried out... 


‘ 
¢% x 


For example, the English 
‘hardly like to come into the room where a murder has been 
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CLOSE UP 
THE BAIRD SCREEN. — 


Instead of neon tubes and Kerr Cells, ordinary. filament 


lamps were arranged to form a screen. These. lamps light 


up, one after the other, and give a brilliant image: ‘* by their 
successful application to television, a great barrier to screen 
projection—lack of brilliancy—has been finally overcome.”’ 

This device was patented by Baird in 1923, but technical 
difficulties prevented its the beginning 
of July, 1980. | 

The screen is a honeycomb of 2, 100 metal Siemens lamps 
set in little cubicles. - The lamps are covered with ground 
glass. A gigantic commutator switches on one lamp at a 
time in succession as the contact of the commutator revolves. 
In one-twelfth of a second the 2,100. maine are awitched on 
and off, 


“In operation the incoming television is of all 


amplified, and this powerful current is then fed to the revolv- 
ing commutator, which switches it to every lamp in turn. 


The current is strong at a bright part of the picture and weak 
at a dim part, so that the litthe lamps are bright or dark ac- 
cordingly, and the picture is built up of a mosaic bs eu 
dark lamps.’’ 

all other television she were more instan- 
taneous, the picture being reproduced by a little spot of light ; 
now, a large number of lamps are simultaneously alight. 

Television is ready for the theatres!.. A small screen, for 
the reception of news items, costs £300, while a normal 
screen costs £5,000. 

O. 
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CLOSE UP 
‘GERMANY CRITICISES THE SOUND-FILM. 


ot was on ithe 3rd an 1929, that T Me Singing F ool was 
first presented in: Germany, the film which was destined to 
revolutionise. Germany s film history and which was the fore- 
runner of now one year’s experimenting, which has reached 
a climax with the films The Blue Angel, and Westfront 1918. 


To celebrate the ‘tone-film’ s first birthday, the Berlin 


weekly paper Der Film recently published a special section 
which included surveys and criticisms of the year’s activities 
by well known and unknown critics, 


Lion. Feuchtwanger considered that whereas technical 
questions were being suprisingly well solved, the sphere of 
sound-film dialogue was entirely new ground, the laws of 
which had hardly been recognised. Manuscripts designed 
specially for talking-films must be worked upon. 


Heinrich Mann was amazed at the progress in one . year, 
and saw a great future ahead. A third famous author, Stefan 
Zweig, found that the sound-film was to-day in its most inter- 


esting stage—the experimental stage; he found the talking- 


film approaching too near to drama and he pointed out the 
necessity of establishing principles for an individual art-form. 
Max Reinhardt considered that the talky offered possibilities 


of attaining a greater sense of realism than” even Meyerhold 
had achieved in Brille, China. : 


The film producer Lupu Pick was more objective and less 
optimistic than the authors and theatre director. There had 


been undoubtedly many technical improvements which were 
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especially noticeable in The Blue Angel and Die Letzte Kom- 
pagnie; unfortunately however, the general good impression 
of Westfront 1918 was diminished owing to the first quarter 


being’ entirely unintelligibly and indistinctly reproduced. 


Lupu Pick furthermore declared that the sound-film was not 
yet so advanced’ that one could say that it took one’s 
breath away, nor would one be able to say this as long as no 
non-commercial. experimental films were made to try out new 
possibilities. As long as dialogue merely replaced silent 
titles, one could not speak about real development. 


In contrast to the arguments of these and other German 
savants, there was that of Miss Edith Neumann, an office girl 
ina large laundry. Miss Neumann used to enjoy the cinema, 
first on account of the silent films themselves, secondly 
because of the good musical accompaniment. Now that the 
sound-film had arrived, her interest had ceased for she desired 
to relax her mind after a hard day’s work and found it im- 
possible with the talky. The men’s voices sounded as if 
comeing out of graves and the women’ S voices were not much 


It was left to Mr. Emil Haese, who works the lift in a large 
publishing firm, to disclose a most distressing side of the 
grave talky problem. He said: 


In former days when a film was bad. one could close 
one’s eyes. To-day one must also block up one’s ears, That | 


is asking too much." 
CHARLES E. 
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CLOSE’ 
ADVANCE NOTES ON CAIN. 


Leon Poirier’s latest film Cain, turnéd on the island of 
Nossi Bé, is now comipistes but will not be shown until 
November. 

Cain, interpreted by Thomy Boturdetié; is a man who has 
not received ‘all the advantages which progress offers, and 
revolting against modern times descends to evil instead of 
rising to good—the aim of civilisation. As he is about to 
reap the fruits of a dishonest action, Fate intervenes and Cain 
finds himself upon an uninhabited isle. 

Here amidst gorgeous exotic scenery a new life commences 
with the adventures of a Crusoe. First his battle with Nature, 
then with savages who take him by surprise and finally a 
primitive love with a native woman, played by Rama Tahe, a 
young Creole who is said to have made a startling début. 

Upon this island Cain learns to appreciate happiness, 
danger and suffering and is joyful as an animal. An unfore- 
seen event permits him to repair the consequences of his bad 
deed and he has the occasion to return to the civilised world ; 
but he is frightened and returns to his native wife, his 
children, and Nature, and continues to lead a life of content- 
ment upon his island. 

Leon Poirier has already shown the beauty of exotic 
scenery in La Croisiere Noire, and the superb stills from his 
new film seem to foretell that Cain will not wep tichedoan film- 
lovers. 


CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 
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CLOSE UP 
-“MOR-VRAN. 


mer des Corbeaux. 


“Why seek for superlatives to Jean 
s wonderful new film. 
In.an ever-moving series of poetically pictiras, 
Epstein presents one of those rare and | so much needed revolts 
against present tendencies, 

Mor-Vran was made with the the 
camera-men, Alfred Guichard, Albert Bres, Marcel Rehiere 
and the assistant Henri Chaufier, and was turned during the 
winter tempests at the Ile de Sein on the ROHNCARICA of 
Brittany—Lat the edge of the world it would 

The sea as emotional power and as.a symbol. The sea. 
The sea. Epstein discovers or fabricates hidden. wonders. 
Enormous effects when the sea is followed by the swell of a 
camera. Tragedy. Not a month passes without a ship- 


wreck and two of the three grave yards are consecrated to 


those lost at sea. The inhabitants are permanently dressed 
in black. White woman in black dress pathetically, pictori- 


ally ‘and cinematographically compared with white sea 


against black cliffs. Subtitles as unpretentiously chosen as 
the shots. a i 

Why strive for a literary criticism of a film which demon- 
strates to the few who have faith that the Cinema can be 
more powerful and truly more beautiful than poetry ofr 


painting. 
CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 
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CLOSE 
HOLLYWOOD. BATES. 


Two years ago, in face of doubs, criticism, scorn, and 


otheking prophecies. of disaster, Hollywood undertook to 


become vocal. Firm in the faith that its first crude squawks © 


were pregnant with momentous possibilities, it staked its 
very existence on this. revolutionary departure by scrapping 
its old equipment and bonding itself to the extent of. half 


a billion. dollars for a new set-up. . Results have already 


justified its faith, and. perhaps in no respect is this more 
clearly reflected, than in its schedule of production for the 
fiscal year 1930-31. Eleven hundred and sixty-five audible 
films will be turned out during the current twelve months, 
at an approximate combined cost of a hundred and seventy 


million dollars. This exceeds by more than forty millions 


the total expenditures. of the Hollywood studios during the 
preceding’ year... Whatever may be said of its artistic 
development thus far, it is evident from this programme 
that the talking film has achieved world-wide popular ap- 
proval and is at all events anything but financial and material 
failure which the cinema SO predicted 
bor it. pili 
* 

“When Cath sevured the. to All Quiet 
on the Western Front, it was with the understanding that 


Universal should have first option on anything else that Re- | 


marque might write. Availing themselves of this stipulation 


the: company have purchased the screen rights of the author’s 


forthcoming book, Camerad.. It is understood that the book 
will first be published serially in America in one of the popular 
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CLOSE UP 
weekly magazines. - This: purchase of film rights in advance 
of publication is in furtherance of a general policy recently 


inaugurated by- ‘Universal, whereby the availability for the 
screen plays as well as novels will be while 


the material 1S still in 


Tin: Pan Alley,”” the New York: ot 
song writers, has been transferred to Hollywood. Along. 
with actors, playwrights, ‘and novelists, the song-smiths. of 
America have: been lured to the cinema capital. According 
to a recent estimate, no less than ninety per cent. of this melic 
craft aré now installed in the various Hollywood ‘studios, 
where they are adding vastly to their incomes by hammering 
out lyrics and ballads for-the noise-loving cinema fans. That 
there is versatility among them as well as specialized talent, 
is evidenced by the writing of an entire musical play by 
Irving Berlin, who will also direct its screen production for 
United Artists. Its title at the present writing is Reaching 
for the M oon. Demers" is to the ig 
role: 

and risky). hide: 
two ee ngaahe different methods of solving the foreign-market 
problem. | The ‘former are’ bringing France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy to Hollywood in the persons of European actors, 
directors, and playwrights. The latter are taking \Holly- 
wood to Europe in the establishing of- branch studios abroad. 
‘Thetr'first, Joinville, near Paris, and ‘already in 
is'to be’ followed by others as circumstances’ dictate. 
plan:to produce seventy-two. pictures this coming -year in six 
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CLOSE. UP 


different. languages,’’. declares Mr, Lasky. .‘* Whatever 


country shows.the possibility of turning; out good talking 
films.will sooner or later have a.Paramount studio established 
there. E try.o 
importance will have one of our studios.’’ Which of the 
two. methods will ‘prove the, more. effective and practical is 
still wholly a matter of debate; At-all events, Hollywood is 
keenly alert to the revived and increasing competition of 
Europe-made films, and the results of its present two-way 


experiment in. meeting this competition will be watched.-with 
interest. 


Achmed. Abdullah, the Americanized Persian novelist, is 
a recent addition to, the M-G-M scenario staff. His first job 


will. be the writing of a.story for Ramon Novarro, to fit the 
already selected title of Song of India. 


Molnar’s Liliom is being phono-filmed at the Fox studio, 
under the direction of Frank Borzage. 
under the engaging title of Devil with Women. 

Universal have repented of their announced decision to dis- 
‘continue.the production of serials, or chapter films, and will 
produce four of this type during the coming year. The first, 
The Indians are Coming; in twelve epiactes of two reels each, 
is in deck 


The says Mr: Lasky, Lichaige the 
jove-making language of America.’’ Lasky’s qualifica-_ 
tion to: speak, with authority on this important subject. is 
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Eventually we expect that virtually.every country. of. 


It will be released ; 
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pany to be established in Hollywood. 
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‘vouched: for by the publicity department of Paramount- 
Publix, which’ states that ‘‘ his study of human emotions and 
human reactions to them has carried him: successfully 


is thie: latest independent’ com- 
Its initial production, 
Georgette e Compagni, directed by‘ Alfredo Sabato, isan 
adaptation of a popular Italian stage play of the same title by 
Piero Mazzolotti,; with music by Luigi Cavarra.’ 

* * 

Grace Moore, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
make her screen debut in Jenny Lind, now in production at 
the M-G-M studio under the direction of Sidney Franklin, 
with Alphonse ‘Martell, Of serving as ‘technical 
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BOOK REVIEWS. ats 
‘MORE FINANCE. 


nad have: already 
been ‘dealt in Close:'Up. -Messers.. Gee and Co. have 
added Producers’ Accounts and Organisation to the series. 
‘It is peculiar to think that Charles H. Travis, the author, 
can have such an extensive knowledge of the clerical end of 
‘this film business and not,. probably, be conscious of the 
name of the latest star to have her legs * lifted ”’ (legs are 
so much more important than faces nowadays, aren’t they ?). 
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CLOSE UP: 


Indeed, we don’t think Mr. Travis can be a fan, * one gains 
the impression (possibly quite erroneous) that, in private life, 


his conversation is of the sub-edited order. | Moreover, he 


describes the making of a silent, movie and itis to be feared 
that he has only seen talkies which are like the windows of 
the Times Furnishing Company. He believes, too, that 
there is a perfect co-operation between the director, art-direc- 


tor, and cameraman. Readers of Close Up know that it is 


in Utopia alone that one may find an art-director who 
knows something about art, a director who knows something 
about the Rtiettrenter, one a cameraman who is not blind to 
the world. 

this, ‘of course, is In 
sphere Mr. Travis is a model of efficiency. Premium bonus 
systems for electricians, the arrangement of ledgers for re- 
cotding the payment of artistes (including columns for 
animals and their trainers); such things ; are the true DEninES 
of the author. | 

His three books a ‘debaite demand. Economics of 
the kinematograph industry, from the accountancy and 
organisation point of view, have not yet been standardised. 
Until they have been we cannot hope that ‘the industry will 
become stable, and that banks will ngree: to act as angels. — 


O. B. 


KEEPING IT DARK or THE CENSOR’S HANDBOOK. 
| Mandrake Press. Price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘ Not a collection,’’ say Bernard Causton and G. Gordon 
Young, the authors, “* of tittering generalities about censor- 
ship, but an analysis of its actual working.’’ 
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CLOSE UP. 
- Well, we are always ready for a tilt against that august 
and venerable body—body is the word, for its functions go no 


higher: It is not, say the authors again, so much that the 


Puritan pioneer had an over-developed sense of sin but rather 


that he concentrated it upon one or two physical risks that 
threatened his material well-being. .... Yes, body is the 
word, and Messrs. Causton-and Young are not going to allow 


their readers to make any mistake about that. Why should 


they? Their analysis is astute, if a little Fabian in tone, but 
they leave the well-worn axe to grind itself, that is to say they. 
do not how! with indignation, nor with heavy irony. Irony 


speaks for itself in the way they have marshalled some very 
interesting facts relative to the march of censorship—a sorry 


rampage of bewildered old gentlemen, not sure of what they — 
want to suppress, but nothing daunted in their determination. 

to suppress ‘it! This we see, and this is all we need. The 
regrettable thing about attacks against the censors is the 
tendency to bemoan indecencies allowed to pass. Alas, these 


poor, neglected, isolated, small and neat indecencies! If 


only we, universally, had the guts to be indecent! We are 
never more than cliquey. And vice in our midst is the 
startled tinkering of maidenhood. Some thoroughly lawless 
bounders is what we need. Rebecca West adds a few trite 


truisms by way of foreword. Why? 
K.M. 
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Edited by Cc, SQUIRE 


Monthly 3s. 


~ Yearly 36s. 
[N ‘review of English 
Byou will find the best creative work 
in poetry and prose that is being done | ||) 
to-day, for no other literary review tT| ig 

| commands such talent. 


You find criticism aiid comment on. | 
new books and old, while kindred i Wl 
interests—art, music, printing, architec- |i 
ture, the drama—are served just as 


faithfully. 


Every contribution sublished, in the | 
London Mercury is original work. 


Send 3s. for specimen copies; 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


229 Strand, W.C.2 °° 
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If you are interested in the production/of Films, 


Acting, Camera Operation, 
Training, 
subjects, you must join 


SOCIETYof MOVIE 


E ees+Sectetary, 1 


Scenarios, Voice 
other ‘Technical 


Projection, and 


PICTURE MAKERS 


Modern Studios, Theatre, Club 
the supervision of Professionals. ‘The member- 
ship includes many leading” Film Stars. 


PRESS NOTICES : 133 


‘This Club in deserves encouragement.” 
—Kzine. Weekly. 


‘The Society will become ‘the premier Amateur 
Organization in this Country.” ~ —Bioscope. 


“Here's wishing the Society long life." Cinema. 


WRITE CALL for 
Manette. ‘Street, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. Cc. 2. 
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DAVID PLATT and LEWIS JACOBS. 


Editor—SEYMOUR STERN. N. Editor—H. POTAMKIN. 
Paris Editor—J. LENAUER. | 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is the only magazine in America devoted to the 
principles of the art of the motion picture. : 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is a forum for the discussion of the new cinematic 
ideas and forms of America, Europe and U.S. S. R. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA contains criticism, analysis, viable, photographs 
by internationally known critics, directors, technicians and photographers. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA will introduce to film students and laymen the 
| films, rege theories, stills, of— 


Directors :  KISENSTEIN, PUDOWKIN,  DOVJENKO, 
~POMMER, PABST, MAYER, FREUND, RUTTMAN;> 
DREYER, FEYDER, CAVALCANTI, MAN RAY, GRIFFITH, 
CHAPLIN, VIDOR, LUBITSCH, KING, FLAHERTY, 


_ STERNBERG, SEASTROM, BROWN, DeMILLE, ROBERT- _ 


SON, MURNAU, STEIN, ‘MAMOULIAN, and others. 
Critics : BAKSHY, MOUSSINAC, ARON, BELA BELAZS, HERRING, 
KRASZNA-KRAUSZ, IVOR MONTAGU, LENAUER, 
BRODY, CHRISTEL GANG, WERNER KLINGLER, R 
- . ALDRICH, E. GERSTINE, BRAVER-MANN, and others. 
| "Photographers : EDWARD WESTON, BRETT WESTON, MOLHOLY NAGY, 
MAN RAY, WERTHOFF, EL’ LISSITZKY, GEORGE 
GROSZ, BURCHARTZ, ‘FINSLER, SHEELER 
EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA is Two Dollars a year He the United States; 42. 50 
Foreign. 
EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA published al 1629 Chestnut t Street, Philsdsphi, 
Pennsylvania. 
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‘LA COQUILLE ET LE CLERGYMAN, By G. DULAC. 


3 


4 


St. Roch ‘PARIS 


TEL: GUTENBE RG 35-88 


the World Distribution brs. 


EN. RADE—RIEN . QUE LES. HEURES—LA P'TITE LILY, 
_By..A, CAVALCANTI.. word <lleral 


LA ZONE, By G. LACOMBE. _ 
L’ ETOILE DE MER—EMAK BAKIA, By MANRAY. 
ERNEST ET AMELIE, By J pz CASEMBROOT. 


LA FILLE DE L’EAU, By J. RENOIR. 
BRUMES D’AUTOMNE, By D. KIRSANOFF. 


RYTHMES D’ UNE CATHEDRALE, By T. LANDAU. 
LA BALLADE DU CANART, By A. SILKA. 


LES TROGLODYTES, By M. “ALLEGRET. 
PARIS EXPRESS, By DUHAMEL. | 


I .DO LOVE TO BE BESIDE THE’ SEA. gs SIDE, By O. 
BLAKESTON. 


VUE HEUREUSE, By-C. HEYMANN. 

PARTIE DE CAMPAGNE, By A. STRASSER.” 

LA. MARCHE DES MACHINES—LES NUITS ELECTRIQUES- 
PARNASSE, By EUGENE DESLAW. tint 

VOYAGE AU CONGO, By ANDRE, GIDE , axp MR 

SO THIS IS MARSEILLE, By CLAUDE LAMBERT: 

MONKEYS’ MOON, By KENNETH MACPHERSON 
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BEST BOOKS 
| BOOKS ON THE THEATRE,. 
PLAYS, | | 
_ ALLTHE POOL PUBLICATIONS | 
iid ANY BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED 


Le 


THE NEW SOVIET CINEMA 


REVUE 


Radi 
3 i 
Sik: a 


ROBERTARON-.-- - Maxaamsa Error. | 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - Se EDITOR-IN-CHIEF | at 
J. BOUISSOUNOUSE- - - AssisTANT EpITor 


La revue des spectateurs curieux et la seule publication cingémato- | | 4 
graphique fran¢aise intellectuellement indépendante | 


gth which appeared April st, contains special. 
work concerning 


HARRY LANGDON 


by JEAN GEORGE AURIOL 


Bate 


by S.M. EISENSTEIN 
and ten little screen stories by — | | 7 
RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA |i ma 


— 


| France - | 
Subscriptions; Belgium, Germany = -__ | 
Great Britain, America _,, 
Single Copies : French Francs, 50 (monthly) 
i 


GALLIMARD Yr [ form. 43 Rue de Beaune(7®) ] | | I | 
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ALL METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


LONDON, 


HOME PROJ 


Size: 204 X 1 


FOR EDUCATION & 


23 MORTIMER ST., 


8 | 
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WORKS FROM ANY ORDINARY ELECTRIC 


The “JACK Y”’ 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
| | ins. 
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ZWEM 


Permanent exhibition of reproductions in 
colour after Breughel, Cezanné, Courbet, 
Daumier, | Diirer, Derain, Gauguin, 
van Gogh, Monet, Pi 1casso, 


Renoir, V and other 


Modern and Old Masters. 


% 


Illustrated catalogue of reproductions 


sent free on application. 


Original works by leading modern artists, 
including Epstein, 3 Augustus John, 
Matthew Smith, V laminck, and Duncan 


Grant, are also on view. 


The mis is open from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. week days. 


: LITCHFIELD REET . 


’Phone : Temple 4710 
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Bound Volumes and Backnumbers 


1927. Vol. 1. Bound Volumes 


Backnumbers. 


1928. Vol. 2. Bound Volumes 


Backnumbers. 


Vol; 3. Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


1929. Vol. 4. Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


Vol. 5. Bound Volumes 
Backnumbers. 


1930. Vol. 6. Bound Volumes 


Backnumbers. 


at 25 Shillings. Fifteen only left. 


The following issues are out of print: 
July, December. 
A few of August, September and 
October at 4 Shillings each. 
The November issue almost out of 
print, price 5 Shillings. 
at 25 Shillings. Seventeen only left. 
The following issues are out of print: 
January, February. 
A few March and April issues at 5 
Shillings each. 


May and June issues, price, 
3 Shillings. 


at 15 Shillings. 

The following issues are available: 
July, August at 3 Shillings. | 
October, November, 5 Shillings. 


at 1o Shillings and 6 Pence. 


All issues available, price 
1 Shilling. 


at 10 Shillings and 6 eis 


All issues available, present. price 


Shilling. 


_at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence. 


All issues available at 1 Shilling. 
All issues to date available at 1 Shilling. 


Postage on Volumes, 6 Pence extra. 
Postage on Single issues 2 Pence extra. 


POOL, 26. Litchheld Street, Charing Cross. Road, 
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PROBLEMS 
SOVIET 


By Bryher 


Author of Civilians, West, Development, Two Selves, Etc. 


A profound and earnest study of conditions governing the making of 
films in the U.S.S.R., this book will be of great value not only to the student 
of Russian films, but of modern Russia as well. A wealth of information, 


keen insight, criticism and comparison is condensed in conveniently brief 
form. 


Profusely illustrated with exclusive stills from the best Russian films, 
chosen to give as complete an idea as possible of their extraordinary visual 
beauty, this book would still be cheap at double the price. 


‘‘ The reader will rise from this book not only with a knowledge 
of the Russian cinema that he lacked before, but with a picture of 
conditions in Russia that he would probably not have troubled to 
obtain from books more verse devoted to the subject.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


‘Every man and women who has faith in the future of the 
cinema should be grateful and brilliantly written.’’— 


Film Weekly. 
book of topical — orning Post. 


‘“ Particularly good chapters on og and educational 
films.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


The clarity of a high-powered searchlight in 
lucent and swiftly moving phrases the rhythm and power of her 
subjects.’ 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
Postage Sixpence 


POOL 26 LITCHFIELD STREET) 
5 (Charing Cross Road), LONDON W. Cc. 2 
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IN PREPARATION. ry 
ight tudent 
(1) German. aie 
By BRYHER AND TRUDE WEISS. | i a 
Being the first of an admirable series of guides to foreign languages j 1 | 
for hurried people. Let us call the authors humanitarian and have done’ | ee a 
with it. They have found that all the words you need are similar to English Vai ae 
words, or rhyme with them. TRoot-principles have been rearranged, all that | A ae 
is vital can be counted on your ten fingers. Designed for the visitor to Tae ae 
Germany, it contains only that which the visitor will be likely to need. ia 
Because of intimate and gay doggerel, the learning of grammar, idiom and we 
modern conversation need abash you no longer. Take this example from | eee age 
Dare desperate dames deign 
To go to market in the rain? 
‘Three well-known authors worked for hours to achieve the } q 4 | 
above rhyme, which contains, however, the German declension 
_ Of the. definite article used in the singular with a masculine noun. | 
Nominative the = der (dare) 
Genetive | of the = des (desperate) | 
Dpeave to the = dem (dames) 
Accusative. the = den (deign) | 
‘Try to see in your head some old women perched on top of a ne I tbe 
cart full of vegetables, in their best clothes, going to market. Then | i V4 | Le 
think of a thunder storm coming up and imagine what would happen |! ae 
Finally repeat over and over to yourself a ii 
Dare desperate dames deign | 
go to market in the rain ? 
And when you really know it, try the German, der, des, dem, den. ) i | i 
Brow this example, you will see that your task will not be unduly taxing. | Hid | i 
And yet, when you have assimilated the whole of the fifty ingenious and engag- ne: bt | i 
ing lessons, you will have a working knowledge of German which will be ad 
sufficient for all normal purposes, and carry you anywhere. Nobody un- | | + | | | 
, acquainted with the German tongue should be without it. Allah | 
Orders can now be taken. | | | ru 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence | 
POOL, 26 LITCHFIELD: STREET (Charing Cross Road) | || 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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The About Studio 


Oswell Blakeston’s new novel, E xtra takes the 
behind the scenes of film production, and though he may not fully 
believe all that he finds there, he will not be able to complain that 
he has not been entertained. Mr. Blakeston’ S vive Pen sees to 

that. "Sunday E xpress. 


‘ The only realistic account 2 the way British pictures are made, 
which I have yet read.”’ Post. 


“The description of studio life is amazingly vivid, highly Khow- 
ledgeable in its treatment of technicalities and spiced with cruel 
sketches of studio The 


‘It is not a nice description. The fat, sensual producer, the — 


obj ectionable cameraman, the vulgar star, and the unspeakable 
‘‘extras,’’ are portrayed with savage frankness. ” Evening Standard. 


“ Experiments in any art are interesting, and Mr: Blakeston is to 
be commended for his enterprise.”’ The Sphere. 


EXTRA PASSENGER 


By OswELL BLAKESTON, author of Through a Yellow Glass, reveals 


an intimate knowledge of studio life. His films I Do Love to be 


Beside the Seaside, and Light Rhythms (made with Francis 
Bruguiere) have enjoyed a deserved success among the avanigarde 
in London and abroad. 


Price = 7 shillings and 6 pence 


_ Postage 6 pence extra. 


Order from your bookseller, or from the publisher : : 


POOL, . 26 LITCHFIELD STREET (Charing Cross 
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THE MERCURY PRESS LTD. . 
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Tel.: Ilford 0051-52 
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